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Successful 

Prints 


Prints  that  please 
the  photographer, 
pictures  that  compel 
admiration  from  the 
general  public  are 
made  on 


Cyko  Paper 


because  CYKO  is  neither  an  accident,  a  discovery 
nor  a  one  day  advertised  wonder. 

It  has  taken  CYKO  fifteen  years  to  evolve  and 
attain  the  quality  and  character  which  mark  the 
highest  standard  all  over  the  world. 

The  professional  photographer  demands  that 
standard  today.  The  public  recognizes  it  in 
the  picture,  and  the  amateur  photographer 
judges  the  skill  of  a  photo-finisher  by  whether 
he  uses  CYKO  or  some  other  paper. 

The  wise  photographer —  the  successful  photog¬ 
rapher,  uses  CYKO. 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  produced  by 
experimenting  with  experiments. 


Ansco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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CAMERAS 


ILM 


Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2. 
Takes  a  picture  2ix3t  in. 
Equipped  with  F  7.5  Modico 
Anastigmat  Lens,  $15.  With 
F  6.3  Ansco  Anastigmat 
t  ......  Other  Anscos. 


THIS  is  a  pictorial  age.  The  pocket  camera  is  re¬ 
placing  the  pocket  diary,  because  pictures  tell  a 
story  quicker  and  better  than  words. 

The  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2  is  small  and  light  enough 
to  carry  in  the  pocket  all  the  time,  yet  it  makes  pictures 
2%x3/4  in.,  so  clear  and  sharp  they  can  be  thrown  up 
to  8x10  in.,  or  larger,  on  Enlarging  Cyko. 

It  takes  the  picture  where  the  picture  IS,  and  takes  it 
right.  No  posing  or  seeking  the  best  lighted  spot.  Full 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  its  high-grade  Ansco  F  6.3 
Anastigmat  Lens  and  rapid  shutter, 
because  it  has  a  micrometer  focusing 
device. 


Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No.  2  and 
the  rest  of  the  Ansco  line  at  the  near¬ 
est  dealer’s.  Catalog  from  him  or  us 
free  upon  request.  Specimen  picture 
sent  free. 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


Millions  of  dollars  were  recently  awarded 
in  a  suit  for  infringement  upon  Ansco 
patent  rights ,  establishing  Ansco  Film 
legally  as  the  original  fi/m. 
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OUR  COMBINATION  OFFER 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  England  -  -  -  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  -  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  .  1.50 

$Too 

Both  for . $3.50 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  -  -  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Retail  Price  -  -  . . $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  .  .  1.50 

$430 

Both  for . $3.50 


Photography  -  -  -  -  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S„  and  others 


Retail  Price . $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1.50 

$330 

Both  for . $3.00 


Saturday  with  My  Camera  By  Stanley  E.  Johnson 

Retail  Price  ........  $1.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1 .50 


Both  for 


$3.00 

$2.50 


With  Other  Photographers  . 

Retail  Price  .... 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year. 

Both  for  - 


Photographic  Amusements  ... 

Retail  Price  ..... 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year, 

Both  for 


By  Ryland  W.  Phillips 
$2.50 
_L50^ 

$4.00 

$3.50 

By  W.  E.  Woodbury 
$1.00 
1.50 
$2.50 


$1.50 

Album 

Retail  Price 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 

No.  1 

$1.00 

Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

No.  2 

1.20 

$2.20 

No.  3 

1.60 

$2.60 

No.  4 

2.40 

$3.40 

No.  5 

2.80 

$3.80 

an 

acceptable  gift  to 

anyone  interested 

in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Ask  your  dealer  to  play  the  latest  Columbia  double-disc  records  for  you.  There  is 
a  new  Columbia  record  list  of  all  the  latest  music,  including  the  newest,  popular 
dance  hits,  issued  the  20th  of  every  month. 

Over  a  thousand  at  65  cents— the  standard  Columbia  price.  The  bigColumbia  record 
catalog  contains  more  than  4,000  records  in  every  class  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  “Leader”  at  $85,  as  illustrated, 
is  a  striking  example  of  Columbia  supremacy.  The  ‘  Leader” 
embodies  the  newest  distinctive  Columbia  feature — the  indi¬ 
vidual  record  ejector.  With  ordinary  record  racks,  $75.  If  you 
have  believed  the  difference  in  talking  machines  was  mainly 
one  of  appearance — hear  the  “Leader.”  A  beautiful,  simple, 
convenient  instrument  with  superb  tone  qualities.  Other 
Grafonolas  from  $17.50  to  $500  —  and  on  very  easy  terms 
if  you  wish. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

Box  F225,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

TORONTO:  365-367  Sorauren  Ave.  Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty.  Creators  of  the  Talking 
Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Owners 
of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Dealers  and  Prospective  dealers,  write  for  a 
confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our  book  “  Music  Money." 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Puotoc.kapiiic  Times. 
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Four  Months  Trial  Subscription  1 


TO 


QJlj?  Pl|ntn0rapl|tr  | 


As  an  inducement  to  amateur  photographers  who  are  not 
subscribers  we  make  this  otter,  anticipating  that  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription  they  will  be  willing  to  send 
the  balance  due,  $1.00,  for  a  full  years  subscription,  and 
receive  also  a  copy  of 

Photographic  Amusements 

(RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.00) 

The  Photographic  Times  publishes  only  articles  of  a 
practical  nature,  by  contributors  whose  reputations  as 
authorities  on  photography  are  well-known,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  beginner,  articles  by  advanced  workers  in  the  craft. 

If  your  friend  is  an  amateur,  and  not  a  reader  of  our 
magazine,  why  not  have  us  send  this  trial  offer?  He  will 
thank  you  and  so  will  we. 

Our  combination  offer  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  a 
choice  of  our  photographic  books  at  practically  the  price 
of  one,  still  holds  good.  Shall  we  send  you  a  circular? 
Remittances  may  be  made  by  Check,  Money  or  Express 
Order,  Stamps  or  Currency  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN. 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
°  •  •  »  V  *  •  V  •  •.*  •  ;• .  •  #  •  ; . • , 
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Landscape  and  Figure  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings 

and  Original  Photographs 


Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is 
an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions, 
therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful. 
This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann  includes  the  chapters  on  Landscape 
and  Figure  Composition  which  appeared  in  The  Photographic  Times,  with  all 
the  original  illustrations.  The  articles  themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for 
re-publication  in  book  form,  with  new  matter  added.  The  following  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book. 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

The  Point  of  Interest  Background  Arrangements 

Line  Combinations  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

A  Method  of  Spotting  One-Figure  Composition 

The  Placing  of  Figures  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 


It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  book¬ 
sellers,  etc.  Price,  in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL 

of  AMERICA 

THE  OLDEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


Illustrated  Monthly  of  reliable 
information  and  instruction. 
The  authority  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
noted  for  its  sound,  practical  help  in 
all  branches  of  photographic  work. 

The  journal  which  readers  keep 
and  refer  to  again  and  again. 


Four  Months,  Fifty  Cents 

Yearly  Subscription,  .  $1.50 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

THE  CAMERA  BUILDING 

122  East  25th  Street  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous 
as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips 
spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling 
“With  Other  Photographers.” 

THE  TEXT  comprises  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  each  of  the  photographers  mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  description  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the 
results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting 
also  is  fully  explained  and  nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each 
photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative; 


then  by  an  illustration  of  the  retouched  and 
finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the 
photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  can¬ 
vas;  size  12X  x  9X  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are 
given  in  “With  Other  Photographers,”  all  of 
whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation: 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
"Jack’’  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knatfl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnson 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy ,  postpaid 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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BIRD-NESTING  WITH  A  CAMERA 

With  Six  Illustrations 

BY  FRANCIS  M.  WESTON,  JR. 


IT  IS  not  my  intention  to  preach 
a  sermon  against  the  practice  of 
robbing  birds’  nests — that  can 
well  be  left  to  the  Audubon  Society — - 
but  I  am  going  to  speak  about  a  branch 
of  photography  which  is  not  practiced 
by  many,  but  which  is  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  those  few  who  are 
following  it  up. 

When  we  were  passing  through  the 
“collecting”  stage  of  our  development 
and  were  accumulating  stamps,  cigar 
bands,  etc.,  the  friend  who  had  a  series 
of  bird  eggs  always  aroused  our  envy; 
and,  forbidden  or  not,  there  was  no 
greater  joy  than  to  tramp  the  fields  in 
the  efifort  to  acquire  a  series  of  our 
own.  Now  it  is  just  as  much  fun  to 
hunt  birds’  nests  after  one  is  grown 
up  as  it  was  a  few  years  earlier,  and 
the  result  of  such  a  hunt  with  a  camera 
as  a  companion  is  far  more  pleasing 
than  the  prettiest  set  of  empty  egg¬ 
shells  I  ever  saw. 

Expensive  equipment?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  You  can  get  good  pictures  with  a 
box  camera  and  a  portrait  attachment. 


Of  course  the  handiest  instrument  is 
one  with  a  focusing  screen ;  and  a  long 
bellows  draw  is  also  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  high  grade  shutters  and 
fast  lenses  are  not  needed.  The  only 
necessities  are  a  device  for  pointing 
the  camera  downward  at  an  angle — 
and  a  stock  of  patience.  The  first  of 
these  requirements  is  satisfied  by  a  ball 
and  socket  clamp  or  better  by  a  tilting 
tripod  top.  The  last  should  be  part  of 
the  regular  equipment  of  every  pho¬ 
tographer 

The  camera  which  I  prefer  for  this 
work  is  a  4x5  with  a  reasonably  long 
bellows  draw,  and  supplemented  by  a 
portrait  attachment. 

The  picture  of  the  nest  of  the  Clap¬ 
per  Rail  here  shown  gives  a  good  idea 
of  how  a  ground  nest  should  be  taken. 
The  nest  was  in  a  bunch  of  tall  grass 
on  the  edge  of  a  marsh,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  concealed.  A  piece  of  string 
and  a  couple  of  long  sticks  held  the 
grass  aside,  and  an  exposure  of  five 
seconds  with  a  small  stop  in  the  late 
afternoon  gave  good  results. 
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Vireo’s  Nest 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Mourning  Dove 


The  Song  Sparrow’s  nest  is  a  good 
example  of  what  should  not  be  done. 
This  nest  was  in  the  top  of  a  low  bush, 
and  the  tripod  was  simply  straddled 
over  it,  the  camera  tilted  downward, 
and  the  exposure  made.  In  photo¬ 
graphing  a  deep  nest,  do  not  try  to 
show  all  the  eggs  unless  you  are  taking 
the  picture  simply  as  a  record.  The 
result  is  much  more  pleasing  if  the 
camera  is  a  bit  to  one  side  instead  of 
directly  over  the  nest,  even  if  only  the 
tops  or  one  or  two  eggs  is  all  that  can 
be  seen  within. 

In  clearing  away  the  leaves  and 
branches  which  surround  a  nest  and 
hide  it  from  view,  be  very  sparing  in 
the  use  of  the  knife  as  the  future 
safety  of  the  whole  bird  family  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  perfect  concealment 
provided  for  by  the  wise  builders.  A 
piece  of  black  thread  used  to  tie  back 
the  branches  will  generally  do  the 
trick,  and  will  not  show. 


Some  people  have  the  habit,  when  a 
nest  is  in  a  difficult  position,  of  re¬ 
moving  the  whole  branch  containing 
the  nest  to  a  convenient  place.  There 
are  two  very  good  reasons  why  we 
should  not  do  this ;  first,  however  care¬ 
fully  we  may  try  to  restore  the  nest  to 
its  original  position  by  splicing  the 
branch,  the  parent  birds  probably  will 
not  return  to  it ;  and  second,  because  it 
is  not  sportsmanlike.  Be  a  sport !  Don’t 
alter  conditions  to  suit  your  conveni¬ 
ence,  but  show  that  you  are  resource¬ 
ful  enough  to  accomplish  your  purpose 
in  spite  of  conditions.  The  Dove’s 
nest  shown  herewith  gave  me  and  a 
friend  half  an  hour’s  hard  work.  It 
was  in  a  fallen  pine  just  a  few  inches 
too  high  for  the  tripod,  and  there  was 
no  solid  support  above  it  to  which  we 
could  attach  the  camera.  We  finally 
had  to  brace  the  tripod  legs  against 
different  branches,  and  he  held  two  of 
them  in  place  while  I  balanced  on 
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Nest  and  Eggs  of  Clapper  Rail 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Least  Bittern. 


another  branch,  focused  the  camera, 
and  made  the  exposure.  It  was  so 
late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  were 
ready  that  a  30  second  exposure  was 
necessary  with  F32  on  a  Hammer 
Red  Label  plate. 

In  working  about  a  nest,  do  not 
touch  the  nest  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
doing  so ;  and  never  handle  the  eggs. 
Many  species  of  birds  will  not  return 
to  a  nest  that  has  been  touched  or 
disturbed  in  any  way. 

For  the  best  results,  the  light  on  a 
nest  should  never  be  contrasty — direct 
sunlight  is  very  objectionable.  Unless 
the  nest  is  naturally  shaded  or  the  day 
is  cloudy,  put  up  something  which  will 
cast  a  broad  shadow  over  the  nest  and 
its  immediate  surroundings.  On  the 
other  hand  some  nests  are  so  deeply 
shaded  that  a  little  more  light  is  an 
advantage — I  refer  to  nests  that  are 
over-arched  and  have  the  opening  on 
the  side.  The  outside  of  a  nest  of  this 
type  may  be  well  lighted  while  the  in¬ 
terior  is  so  dark  that  little  or  nothing 
can  be  seen.  Under  such  conditions  a 


small  hand  mirror  will  save  the  day. 
Set  up  the  camera,  cut  down  to  a  small 
enough  stop  so  that  an  exposure  of 
at  least  several  seconds  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  during  the  last  few  seconds 
of  exposure  reflect  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  mirror  into  the  nest,  keeping 
the  beam  moving  about  so  that  there 
will  be  no  sharp  shadows. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  length  of 
exposure,  we  find  ourselves  in  trouble. 
If  we  are  using  a  meter,  well  and 
good ;  but  if  an  exposure  card  or 
table  is  all  that  we  have  to  which  to 
pin  our  faith,  success  is  none  to  cer¬ 
tain  just  at  first.  In  the  open  fields, 
a  nest  in  the  shade  can  be  given  the 
time  as  indicated  on  the  card  for  por¬ 
traits  in  the  shade.  In  the  woods, 
however,  where  the  light  is  apt  to  be 
feeble,  we  may  have  to  increase  our 
exposure  considerably.  Generally  the 
heading  of  “Dark  Objects  Near  the 
Camera”  will  give  us  time  enough.  In 
any  case,  remember  that  a  long  bel¬ 
lows  draw  is  being  used  and  increase 
the  exposure  accordingly.  If  the  dis- 
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Nest  and  Eggs  of  Song  Sparrow 


tance  of  the  lens  from  the  plate  is  one 
and  one-half  times  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  double  the  calculated  ex¬ 
posure;  if  twice  the  focal  distance, 
multiply  the  time  by  four. 

It  will  be  generally  necessary  to  use 
a  very  small  stop — never  larger  than 
F 132  (U.S.64) — on  account  of  the 


nearness  of  the  camera  to  the  object 
and  the  constant  difficulty  of  getting 
all  parts  of  the  object  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  difficulty  of  getting  all  parts 
of  the  object  in  sharp  focus.  At  such 
a  small  aperture,  an  R.R.  lens  will 
give  just  as  good  definition  as  the  best 
anastigmat,  and  the  more  expensive 
lens  is  not  needed.  It  is  important  to 
use  orthochromatic  plates  or  films  in 
photographing  colored  or  spotted  eggs, 
and  the  use  of  a  light  ray  filter  is  also 
a  great  advantage. 

Of  course  the  enthusiastic  amateur 
will  not  long  be  content  with  photo¬ 
graphing  only  the  nests  within  easy 
reach,  but  will  aspire.  Let  him  culti¬ 
vate  his  ingenuity  and  his  hardihood 
and  there  will  be  scarcely  a  nest  that 
he  cannot  set  his  camera  over.  A 
little  extra  in  the  way  of  equipment 
will  be  needed.  The  tripod  will  have  to 
be  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  a  uni¬ 
versal  clamp  of  some  kind  be  used. 
A  pair  of  climbing  irons  and  a  ball 


HUMMING  BIRD’S  NEST 
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of  strong  cord  by  which  to  haul  the 
camera  up  the  tree  will  be  found  in¬ 
dispensable. 

But  why  go  out  of  the  wide  field 
which  is  within  reach  of  the  ordinary 
tripod?  We  can  find  nests  everywhere 
—  along  the  field  edges,  in  the 
meadows,  in  the  marshes,  in  the 
woods,  and  even  in  our  own  gardens 
and  about  our  barns.  A  photographer 
with  a  love  for  the  great  out-of-doors 
can  spend  many  a  happy  day  in  the 
springtime  searching  out  and  photo¬ 
graphing  the  nests  of  our  familiar 


field  birds,  and  has  no  call  to  cast  his 
eyes  longingly  to  the  hawk’s  nest  in 
the  top  of  the  oak  or  to  the  eagle's  nest 
on  the  sheer  side  of  the  cliff. 

The  pictures  which  I  show  here 
may  not  be  artistic  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  but  they  gave  my  friend  and 
me  great  pleasure  in  the  taking.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  results  of  my  ef¬ 
forts  may  be  the  cause  of  your  trying 
this  delightful  phase  of  picture  mak¬ 
ing.  May  your  pleasure  in  it  be  as 
great  as  mine. 


5UMMLR  LANDSCAPES 

With  Four  Illustrations. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 


WITH  summer  at  hand  and 
vacations  in  sight  the  major¬ 
ity  of  amateurs  take  up  their 
photography  with  increased  interest, 
so  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  subject 
of  this  article  may  prove  timely,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  occasional  workers,  since 
many  points  which  make  for  suc¬ 
cess  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  after 
the  camera  has  been  laid  aside  for 
some  time ;  among  them  the  fact  that 
an  instrument  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  well  overhauled  be¬ 
fore  using,  every  portion  inside  and 
out  dusted,  lens  carefully  cleaned, 
shutter  tried  at  different  speeds  to  see 
that  it  is  working  properly,  and  bel¬ 
lows  or  other  parts  examined  for  pos¬ 
sible  leaks. 

If  not  already  a  part  of  the  outfit, 
a  convenient  tripod  and  good  ray- 
filter  should  be  added,  as  both  are  es¬ 
sential  in  many  instances  for  serious 


landscape  work.  The  latter  used  in 
conjunction  with  orthochromatic,  or 
other  color-sensitive  plates  or  films 
means  the  possession  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  power  to  give  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  translation  in  monochromatic 
tones  of  Nature’s  color  harmonies. 

Knowing  the  outfit  is  in  order  and 
a  supply  of  fresh  material  provided, 
one  may  then  give  their  attention  to 
the  pleasure  of  searching  for  attract¬ 
ive  compositions,  and  surely  they  are 
not  difficult  to  find !  The  willow 
fringed  bank  of  some  winding  stream, 
fields  dotted  thick  with  daisies,  wood¬ 
land  vistas,  windswept  uplands  where 
the  clouds  go  sailing  past,  and  sunny 
pastures  with  grazing  flocks  and 
herds,  are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which  immediately  come  to  mind  as 
possible  material.  While  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  a  wider  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  are  likely  to  be  found  in  country 
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When  Daisies  Deck  the  Fields 

districts  the  city  amateur  may,  never¬ 
theless,  find  many  excellent  land¬ 
scape  subjects  in  any  of  the  larger 
parks,  which  by  judicious  selection 
will  furnish  compositions  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  or  over  cultivation,  consequently 
such  nature  lovers  may  well  improve 
brief  holidays  to  investigate  the  pic¬ 
torial  possibilities  of  nearby  localities, 
rather  than  confine  their  activities  to 
occasional  outings  of  longer  duration 
in  more  distant  fields. 

Although  the  actinic  power  of  light 
is  greater  during  the  summer  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  a  large  number  of  snap¬ 
shots  are  under-timed  even  by  work¬ 
ers  of  some  experience,  due  to  the 
reason  that  sufficient  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  strong  contrasts  so  often 


In  Leafy  Woods 

present.  On  a  bright  day  the  intense 
sunshine  produces  a  very  long  scale  of 
tones  between  the  highest  lights  and 
deep  shadows  in,  or  under,  dense  fol¬ 
iage,  and  if  only  just  enough  exposure 
is  given  to  bring  out  some  shadow  de¬ 
tail  by  full  development  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  it  is  impossible  to  secure  this  be¬ 
fore  the  higher  lights  of  the  scene  are 
turned  into  an  opaque,  unprintable, 
mass.  The  reason  for  this  becomes 
clearer  if  one  stops  to  consider  that 
the  longest  possible  scale  of  tones,  i.e., 
range  of  contrast,  in  any  printing  pro¬ 
cess  available  is  many  times  less  than 
what  actually  exists  in  nature,  so  in 
picture  making  it  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
press  these  tones  within  the  limitation 
of  practical  possibilities,  only  taking 
care  in  doing  so  to  try  and  make  each 
tone  in  the  photograph  occupy  the  same 
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position  in  its  relation  to  others  as  is 
the  case  in  nature,  since  by  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  relative  values 
in  our  compressed  scale  we  can  sug¬ 
gest  the  effect  presented  to  the  eyes 
by  the  subject  itself.  Now  this  control 
over  the  tone  scale  of  a  photograph 
is  to  a  great  degree  a  matter  of  rela¬ 
tion  between  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Using  any  developer  of  given 
strength  as  a  basis,  the  contrasts  in  a 
negative  may  be  softened  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  exposure  and  decreasing  time 
of  development,  while  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect  is  produced  by  less  exposure  and 
longer  development.  From  this  it  is 
obvious  that  when  dealing  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  containing  great  contrast  one 
should  not  simply  give  exposure 
enough  to  impress  some  shadow  de¬ 
tail  upon  the  sensitive  film,  but  rather 


allow  sufficient  time  so  the  shadow 
tones  will  appear  quickly,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  development  to  be  stopped  when 
the  high-lights  are  just  strong  enough 
to  print  correctly. 

In  addition  to  the  translation  of 
tonal  contrast,  however,  there  is 
another  matter  which  cannot  be 
passed  by — viz.  showing  the  various 
colors  in  a  way  to  suggest  their  true 
relative  intensity,  for  color  and  tone 
values  are  so  interwoven  in  nature 
that  neither  can  be  neglected  without 
detriment  to  the  other.  As  ordinary 
plates  not  only  fail  to  “see"  colors  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  even  reproduce  certain 
tints  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  visual 
brilliancy,  the  necessity  of  overcoming 
this  defect  is  evident,  especially  so  in 
certain  cases,  as  for  example  some 
sunshine  effects  which  depend  upon 
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careful  preservation  of  relative  bright¬ 
ness  of  light  tones  in  the  foreground 
with  those  in  the  sky. 

The  orthochromatic  plates  or  films 
of  any  good  maker  will  render  yellows, 
light  pinks  and  warm  greens  better 
than  the  plain  grades,  even  without  a 
screen,  but  to  hold  back  the  highly 
actinic  blues  and  violets  to  their  proper 
tones  a  ray-filter  is  also  essential.  For 
complete  color  correction  one  which 
requires  five  to  six  times  increase  in 
exposure  is  used,  but  for  the  majority 
of  subjects  a  lighter  filter — say  three 
to  four  times — will  answer  very  well, 
although  the  deeper  one  is  preferable 
when  strong  contrasts  are  present,  as 
a  delicate  cloudy  sky  back  of  dark 
foliage. 

When  for  any  reason  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  use  a  filter  because  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  exposure  required,  excellent 
results  may  be  secured  with  any  of  the 
several  brands  of  “Anti-screen”  or 
“Self-screen”  ortho,  plates  now  on  the 
market,  as  they  give  about  the  same 
color-correction  usually  obtained  with 
a  three  times  screen,  yet  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  speed  as  other  fast 
plates.  When  using  such  plates  I  have 
sometimes  employed  a  light  ray-filter 
also  to  obtain  greater  correction  than 
given  by  the  emulsion  alone,  with  re¬ 
sults  similar  to  what  would  have  been 
produced  upon  regular  ortho,  plates 
with  a  deeper  filter. 

More  pleasing  massing  of  lights  and 
shadows  are  seen  during  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon  hours,  as 
the  sun’s  rays  in  summer  are  too 
nearly  vertical  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  to  show  good  effects,  espec¬ 
ially  upon  foliage  in  the  open,  which 
if  photographed  under  such  conditions 


usually  looks  as  though  dusted  with 
white  chalk.  Then  too,  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  quality  is  generally  better  when 
the  sun  is  lower,  and  on  misty 
mornings,  or  toward  sunset  when 
the  air  is  filled  with  a  golden  haze, 
very  beautiful  effects  are  to  be  seen, 
particularly  against  the  light,  but  to 
avoid  fogging  the  plate  the  lens  should 
be  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  by  some  simple  shade  or  hood. 

Some  diffusion  of  definition,  espec¬ 
ially  through  the  middle-distance  and 
beyond,  is  as  a  rule  most  desirable  in 
landscape  compositions,  because  the 
charm  of  the  scene  largely  depends 
upon  broad  masses  of  tone  and  color, 
and  the  impression  we  receive  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  larger  forms  rather  than 
well  defined  images  of  minute  ones, 
like  single  leaves  or  blades  of  grass, 
which  are  not  apt  to  impress  one  as 
separate  units  unless  very  near  the 
eye.  However,  the  small  details  do 
in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  charac¬ 
teristic  “texture”  of  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  a  view,  the  clearness  of  which 
depends  upon  the  lighting  and  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  it  is  sometimes 
quite  a  problem  how  to  strike  a  happy 
medium  as  to  the  quality  of  a  defin¬ 
ition  obtained  in  the  photograph. 
Some  experienced  workers,  more  es¬ 
pecially  when  enlarging  from  small 
negatives,  depend  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  upon  obtaining  the  amount  of 
diffusion  desired  in  the  finished  picture 
by  the  selection  and  manipulation  of 
the  printing  process,  but  while  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way  to 
regulate  definition  it  is  better  when 
possible  to  get  as  much  of  the  desired 
quality  in  the  negative  to  start  with, 
and  in  particular  produce  whatever 
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differentiation  of  definition  that  may 
be  wanted  between  foreground  and 
distance,  for  while  the  general  degree 
of  diffusion  can  be  increased  in  print¬ 
ing  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  uniform  over  the  entire  picture  and 
so  does  not  help  to  separate  one  plane 
from  another.  On  this  account  if  no 
other  visual  focusing  upon  the  ground 
glass  is  better  than  relying  upon  a 
scale  and  pointer,  as  the  effect  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  lens  and  use  of  different  sizes 
stops  can  be  observed.  If  the  camera 
does  not  permit  of  visual  examinations 
of  the  image,  the  best  plan  is  to  set 
the  lens  at  about  the  twenty-five  feet 
mark  on  the  scale  for  an  average 


fairly  open  landscape,  and  work  with 
the  lens  at  F.8  or  1 1 ;  by  so  doing  the 
distance  will  be  more  softly  defined 
and  the  nearer  parts,  which  are  pre¬ 
sumably  of  most  importance,  brought 
out  with  greater  prominence. 

When  some  softness  of  focus  is  de¬ 
sired  throughout  it  can  be  secured 
without  actual  blurring  in  any  one  part 
by  stopping  the  lens  well  down,  say 
F.32,  and  then  racking  out  beyond  the 
point  of  sharp  focus  for  the  nearest 
objects,  the  principle  being  that  a 
small  stop  gives  the  lens  sufficient 
depth  of  focus  to  permit  of  doing  this 
without  unpleasant  blurring  of  the 
distance,  unless  altogether  overdone. 


JUNE  AFTERNOON 
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WHAT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  ON  A  TRIP 

BY  BAYARD  BREESE  SNOWDEN 


THE  average  American  does  not 
envy  the  millionaire  his  palaces 
and  his  yachts,  nor  the  wide 
swath  he  can  cut  in  social  circles. 
What  he  does  envy  him  is  his  privi¬ 
lege — his  supposed  privilege,  that  is — 
of  living  as  he  choses, — of  going 
where  he  will  and  seeing  what  he 
likes.  Travel  is  the  American  hobby. 
We  are  always  eager  for  new  scenes. 

The  amateur  photographer  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Travel  for  him 
means  even  more  than  for  others — 
the  opportunity  to  get  variety  and  in¬ 
terest  into  his  pictures.  Whether  he 
plans  a  trip  to  the  city  or  a  trip  to  the 
mountains  or  the  shore,  he  thinks  of 
the  pictures  he  will  get  and  the  good 
time  he  will  have  getting  them. 

It  all  looks  easy.  You  think  of  the 
holiday  freedom  to  tramp  about  and 
set  up  your  camera  amid  fresh 
scenes,  puffing  the  while  on  a  favorite 
pipe  and  pausing  now  and  then  to  bid 
a  cheery  “Good  morning”  to  the 
strangers  who  stop  to  watch  you.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  photography 
away  from  home  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
looks  in  prospect.  When  you  have 
arrived  at  your  destination  and  are 
ready  for  the  jaunt  about  town,  there 
comes  the  inevitable  thought,  “Well, 
here  I  am ;  now  how  about  it  ?  What 
shall  I  take?”  You  scratch  your 
head.  It  is  a  troublesome  thought. 
There  is  so  much  to  take — what  shall 
you  select?  You  don't  want  to  waste 
plates  and  films  on  unimportant  sub¬ 
jects;  you  don’t  want  to  miss  getting 


the  pictures  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  show.  In  the  end  you  wander 
about  selecting  here  and  there,  with 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  is  wisdom  in  your  choice. 

After  one  or  two  experiences  of 
this  sort  the  amateur  begins  to  ask 
himself  whether  there  is  no  method  of 
procedure  which  will  insure  good  re¬ 
sults,  ridding  him  at  the  same  time  of 
that  sense  of  uncertainty  which  is  the 
fly  in  his  ointment  of  bliss. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  any 
formula,  any  method,  can  guarantee 
good  results.  Yet  there  is  an  atti¬ 
tude  towards  photography  away  from 
home  which  will,  if  thoughtfully  held 
to,  point  the  way  to  a  larger  measure 
of  success.  The  keyword  of  this  at¬ 
titude  is  definiteness — definiteness  in 
regard  to  the  pictures  you  ought  or 
expect  to  get.  Success  in  picture¬ 
making  is  a  good  deal  like  success  in 
reporting,  and  every  reporter  knows 
that  there  is  very  little  news  to  be  had 
by  aimless  walking  about  the  streets 
and  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
The  successful  reporter  is  the  man 
who  studies  the  sources  of  news  and 
is  fully  aware  of  what  to  look  for. 
Even  when  he  gets  an  unlooked-for 
“scoop"  it  is  generally  the  result  of 
his  careful  combing  of  the  territory  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  amateur  is 
going  to  visit  a  certain  town.  How 
shall  he  proceed  to  get  the  most,  from 
a  picture-making  standpoint,  out  of 
his  trip? 
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First  of  all,  he  ought  to  clear  up 
his  ideas  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
photographs.  By  this  I  mean  that  he 
ought  to  try  to  classify  pictures  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  (i)  those  that  con¬ 
vey  information — that  is,  records;  (2) 
those  that  are  interesting  chiefly  from 
an  artistic  standpoint;  and  (3)  those 
that  combine  the  informational  and  the 
artistic,  thus  possessing  a  two-fold  in¬ 
terest.  These  three  divisions  are  not 
really  absolute,  and  there  is  some¬ 
times  difficulty  in  grouping  pictures 
in  the  manner  indicated ;  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  to  follow  out  some  such  classi¬ 
fication  helps  to  clarify  the  vision. 

How  essential  it  is  to  have  one’s 
vision  clarified  by  careful  forethought 
a  simple  example  will  suggest.  The 
country  amateur  contemplates  a  visit 
to  the  city.  He  lets  his  mind  dwell 
on  the  city  crowd,  and  looks  forward 
with  delight  to  photographing  the 
stream  of  people  pouring  down  Fifth 
avenue  or  Broadway.  The  poetic  or 
imaginative  side  of  the  prospective 
view  seizes  hold  upon  him.  Amid  his 
rural  solitude  he  has  been  meditating 
on  the  wonders  of  the  city — its  busy 
hum  of  life,  its  throbbing  heart,  etc. 
He  is  going  to  photograph  that  busy 
hum,  going  to  get  some  impression¬ 
istic  studies  of  the  city’s  many  moods. 
Thus  captivated  with  anticipation,  he 
boards  his  train  and  rolls  onward  to 
the  goal  of  his  desires.  But  when  he 
actually  reaches  Broadway  and  looks 
into  the  finder  the  scene  appears 
commonplace  enough.  Why?  he  asks 
himself.  Why  should  expectation  be 
so  attractive,  realization  so  flat  and 
uninteresting?  “Whither  is  fled  the 
visionary  gleam?” 

Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  with  our 


answer.  Neither  let  him  be  too  soon 
cast  down.  If  it  were  as  easy  as  he 
expected  to  secure  “impressionistic 
studies  of  the  city’s  many  moods” 
there  would  be  a  good  many  more  city 
views  published  in  the  photographic 
magazines,  for  there  are  said  to  be 
three  quarters  of  a  million  amateurs 
in  New  Yory  City  alone.  However, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  real 
trouble  with  our  friend  from  the 
country,  as  with  the  rest  of  us  most 
of  the  time,  is  a  tendency  to  think 
large,  with  too  much  vagueness,  when 
it  comes  to  pictorial  possibilities. 
What  is  needed  is  to  think  in  terms 
of  actual  compositions.  That  serves 
to  get  rid  of  the  vagueness,  for  it 
puts  us  face  to  face  with  the  real 
thing,  the  thing  we  have  to  photo¬ 
graph.  If  our  amateur  had  thought 
more  in  terms  of  actual  compositions 
he  would  not  have  been  so  surprised 
at  finding  Broadway  so  lacking  in  pic¬ 
torial  values  when  he  gazed  into  his 
finder.  If  he  had  thought  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  a  half  dozen  city  compositions, 
considering  the  treatment  necessary 
to  transform  them  from  ordinary 
records  into  pictures  with  artistic 
appeal,  then  the  glance  into  his  finder 
on  Broadway  would  probably  have 
shown  him  only  what  he  had  expected 
to  see,  and,  instead  of  being  “flab¬ 
bergasted”  by  the  unpoetic  aspect  of 
things,  he  would  be  happily  occupied 
in  carrying  out  the  definite  pictorial 
plans  already  formed. 

There  is  a  sort  of  wild  waywardness 
about  us  all.  We  pick  up  a  hand  cam¬ 
era  and  go  out  looking  for  blood.  We 
do  not  know  what  we  want  but  expect 
to  know  it  when  we  see  it.  Three 
miles  from  my  home  is  the  summit  of 
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Mount  Tom,  Massachusetts.  The 
mountain  house  thereon  is  visited  by 
crowds  of  people  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  summer,  large  numbers  carry¬ 
ing  hand  cameras  with  which  to  pho¬ 
tograph  the  surrounding  country.  I 
have  stood  and  watched  and  listened. 
A  photographic  dealer  could  get  rich 
on  the  sale  of  the  films  and  plates 
which  these  people  waste.  Most  of 
them  have  probably  started  out  with 
happy  thoughts  of  the  beautiful  views 
they  will  get — happy  thoughts,  but 
vague  and  indefinite.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  seems  to  have  armed  himeslf 
with  clear  thinking  or  investigation 
concerning  aerial  and  cloud  photog¬ 
raphy.  So  long  as  they  can  get  a  good 
view  of  the  country  round  about,  it 
does  not  seem  to  dawn  upon  them  that 
one  day  can  be  better  than  another 
for  photographing  from  the  top  of 
a  mountain. 

The  point  of  these  examples  is  here : 
The  amateur  contemplating  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  camera  work  away  from  home 
should  examine  his  expectations,  con¬ 
sidering  in  advance  the  factors  that 
must  be  handled  to  produce  something 
more  than  a  straight  record.  He  will 
then  be  less  likely  to  expect  the  im¬ 
possible,  and  more  likely  to  make  the 
most  out  of  what  he  finds. 

The  habit  of  classifying  pictures 
(and  hence  subjects)  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  will  be  helpful,  but  definiteness 
in  one's  pictorial  plans  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  carrying  the  process  of  an¬ 
alysis  a  step  further. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  amateur  is 
not  so  much  concerned  with  obtain¬ 
ing  pictorial  triumphs  as  with  secur¬ 
ing  photographs  which  will  make  up 


an  interesting  record  of  what  he  has 
seen  and  enjoyed. 

To  accomplish  his  aim  he  should 
make  sure  that  he  sees  what  for  his 
particular  purposes  is  worth  seeing. 
Obviously,  you  can’t  photograph  what 
you  don’t  see,  and  you  can’t  see  what 
vou  don’t  look  for.  Ergo,  consider 
beforehand  the  things  to  look  for. 

People  look  for  different  things  in 
a  locality,  according  to  their  tastes. 
The  commercial  traveler  looks  for  the 
good  hotels  and  the  stores  carrying  his 
line  of  goods,  and  doesn’t  care  much 
about  anything  else.  The  minister 
looks  for  the  churches,  libraries,  etc. 
The  workman  looks  for  the  stores  and 
industries,  and  considers  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  employment  and  the  conditions 
of  labor.  The  hobo  (according  to  the 
movies)  looks  for  the  saloons  and  a 
hand-out.  Each,  according  to  his 
tastes  and  his  interests,  notes  the 
features  that  are  of  especial  interest 
to  himself,  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  two  persons  of  different  types  find 
on  comparing  notes  about  some  town 
they  have  both  visited  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  important  things  which  one 
observed  and  the  other  didn’t.  What 
the  amateur  photographer  needs  to 
avoid  is  letting  his  attention  be  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  things  which  his  own 
occupation  or  interests  point  out.  He 
should  strive  instead  to  take  the  point 
of  view  of  the  trained  sightseer,  who 
tends  to  combine  in  his  attitude  the 
points  of  view  of  all  who  find  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  in  the  town. 

In  “sizing  up”  a  locality  questions 
like  the  following  may  profitably  be 
considered  :  Is  there  anything  of  a  his¬ 
torical  connection  in  this  town  worth 
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photographing?  Has  the  town  any 
architectural  features  that  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  record?  What  views  are  there 
that  will  suggest  the  economic  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  community?  Wherein 
is  the  life  of  the  people  different  from 
what  is  to  be  noted  elsewhere?  Can 
I  show  this  difference  by  pictures?  Is 
the  topography  peculiar?  Are  there 
any  geological  records  to  get?  What 
carefully  selected  bits  here  and  there 
will  best  help  others  to  see  in  my 
pictures  what  sort  of  town  it  is?  And 
so  on.  Other  questions  of  a  similar 
character  may  be  worked  out. 

When  the  amateur  has  pondered 
questions  like  these  he  will  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  uncover  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  In  addition,  he  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  comes  from  thinking  of 
a  subject  beforehand  and  thus  being 
able  to  handle  it  with  some  attention 
to  details. 

It  is  easy  to  ridicule  the  kind  of 
catechism  I  have  suggested.  But  the 
questions  will  certainly  help  the  ama¬ 
teur  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the 
sightseeing  spectator,  intent  upon 
catching  the  fundamental  differences. 
When  I  go  to  a  strange  town  or  city 
I  like  to  shut  one  eye,  as  it  were,  look 
the  place  over,  and  then  figure  out 
what  pictures  I  should  take  if  it  were 
a  town  in  South  America  and  I  wanted 
to  give  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  it 


on  reaching  home.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  to  carry  the  thing  too  far,  yet 
such  an  attitude  does  reveal  many 
points  of  interest  that  would  other¬ 
wise  pass  unnoticed. 

If  I  were  planning  to  start  to¬ 
morrow  with  my  camera  for  an  un¬ 
familiar  region  I  should  not  only 
ask  myself  a  list  of  questions  like 
the  foregoing,  but  I  should  turn  to 
all  the  books  of  reference  available 
about  the  region  to  be  visited.  I 
should  consider  it  time  well  spent,  for 
though  the  reading  might  give  no 
direct  suggestions  for  pictures  it 
would  establish  a  point  of  contact  that 
might  lead  to  pictures  when  I  reached 
the  scene  of  operation. 

Nor  is  that  all.  I  would  also  look 
over  a  note-book  I  have  kept  for  now 
a  number  of  years,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  some  hundreds  of  suggestions 
for  different  kinds  of  pictures.  In 
this  note-book  I  have  all  sorts  of 
lists — lists  of  compositions  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  city,  at  the  seashore, 
in  agricultural  regions,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  along  rivers,  etc.  Many  of 
these  subjects  will  never  be  worked 
out,  but  what  of  that?  I  have  good 
fun  picking  them  over,  making  addi¬ 
tions,  and  culling  here  and  there,  and 
in  mental  exercise  in  analysis  helps  me 
to  recognize  a  good  subject  when  I 
see  it. 
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PRACTICAL  HINT5  FOR  5LA51DL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

With  Two  Illustrations. 

BY  FELIX  J.  KOCH 


TIME  immorial  the  sea  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  lovers  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful, --time  immemorial  ‘marines’ 
have  formed  a  distinct  class  among 
pictures  of  civilized  nations  and  to¬ 
day,  rare,  indeed,  the  photographer 
who  can  resist  taking  pictures  of  the 
sea  on  each  and  every  opportunity 
that  may  present ! 

The  cry  of  the  little  ones  in  the 
opera  of  the  Children’s  Crusade : 

“The  sea  !  The  sea  !” 
finds  its  echo  in  the  instinctive  seizing 
of  the  camera  by  the  photographer 
and  ‘snapping’  the  sea  in  every  phase, 
or  mood,  it  may  choose  to  present ! 

Back  at  home,  in  dark-room  or 
studio,  the  pictures  resulting, — even 
where  neither  over-  nor  under-ex¬ 
posed,  or  otherwise  with  technical 
flaw,  serve  to  present  an  array  so 
hopelessly  inartistic  that  it  seems 
patent  that  a  few  helpful  hints  will 
stand  the  ‘Seaside  Photographer’  in 
good  stead. 

To  begin  with,  the  matter  of  the  sea 
itself : — Foolish  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
photographer  himself  even,  once  the 
picture  has  been  developed  and  print¬ 
ed,  for  his  inspection, — ninety  and 
nine  photographers  out  of  each  hun¬ 
dred  insist  on  taking  pictures  looking 
squarely  out  on  the  empty  sea !  The 
lovely  blue  ocean,  the  cloudless  sky, 
the  ripple  of  the  wavelets  on  the  crests, 
are  so  charming, — you  forget  that,  in 
pictures,  these  resolve  to  just  a  half¬ 


picture  of  water,  a  half-picture  of 
sky, — and  no  more.  Absolutely  the 
most  inane  sort  of  picture, — and  yet, 
were  they  to  be  made  to  confess  to  it, 
hardly  an  amateur  but  takes  such. 

Now  as  to  the  suggestion  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  sea-scape : — 

No  matter  whether  aboard  a  liner, 
— out  on  some  small  sail, — on  shore, — 
or  on  a  dock,  you  are  going  to  be  on 
something,  beside  water,  when  you 
take  your  picture  of  the  sea.  The  one 
exception,  perhaps,  is  when  you  are 
out  bathing  in  old  ocean  and  then  you 
won’t  be  so  far  from  shore  but  what 
you  can  include  a  bit  of  coast  in  your 
picture.  Wherefor,  every  time  you 
wish  a  picture  of  the  sea,  make  a  point 
of  including  a  bit  of  your  terra  firma 
in  the  picture.  You  will  find  it  de¬ 
tracts  absolutely  nothing,— for,  big  as 
is  the  ocean,  the  water  is  everywhere 
the  same, — and  the  fraction  of  water 
area  it  excludes  is  made  up,  many 
times  over  and  over,  by  the  charm  that 
is  added  by  the  dry  land,  deck  or  dock. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  always 
adds  infinity  to  the  charm  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Therefore,  reversing  the  rule, 
whenever  you’ve  a  picture  to  take  and 
you’re  down  near  the  sea,  try  your 
best  to  bring  in  a  bit  of  old  ocean ! 
Even  if  you  must  bribe  your  subjects 
to  get  them  to  come  down  to  the 
beach,  this  is  worth  while. 

Lovely  as  are  these  joint  seascapes 
and  landscapes,  active  as  the  sea  may 
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be  in  itself,  even  the  water  will  stand 
improvement,  in  the  photograph,  by  a 
bit  of  life.  For  example,  a  view  across 
a  given  fiord  will  make  a  splendid 
photograph,— but  if  you’ve  the  time 
to  wait  till  a  gull  wings  her  flight  or 
until  a  seal  comes  to  shore,  or,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  these,  can  induce  some  fisher¬ 
man  to  drag  his  boat  or  nets  to  the 
scene,  you  will  find  your  picture  in¬ 
finitely  better. 

Trite  though  the  rule  may  seem,  sea¬ 
side  folk  should  be  induced  to  come 
down  to  the  sea  when  you  would  take 
their  pictures.  Many  and  many  is  the 
traveller,  motoring  through  some 
simple  fisher-village,  who  sees  this 
picturesque  fish-wife  or  that  at  her 
door, — who  stops,  instanter,  to  ‘snap’ 
her.  He  gets  a  picture,  of  course; — 
but  that  picture  would  be  improved 
many  fold  did  he  induce  Madam,  even 


at  the  cost  of  a  shilling  or  so,  to  come 
along,  over  the  crest,  to  the  sea,  and 
get  into  the  picture. 

Sea  photography  has  its  charm,  of 
course,  and  this  very  charm,  as  with 
most  things  delightful,  makes  one 
grow  careless  of  expense.  Develop¬ 
ing,  prints,  time  for  this  work, — those 
are  the  things  of  the  future.  And 
the  future, — Manana, — may  take  of 
themselves.  But,  without  passing 
from  the  rank  of  amateur  into  pro¬ 
fessional,  more  than  one  lover  of  pho¬ 
tography  has  found  a  way  to  make  the 
sport  pay  for  itself, — and  in  this  way. 

Hardly  a  picture  but  what  some 
fisherboy  on  the  strand,  some  passer¬ 
by  on  the  beach,  some  folk  in  a  boat, 
some  persons  perhaps  out  for  a  swim, 
— will  help  materially.  Deliberately 
ask  them  if  they  ‘don't  care  to  get  into 
a  picture,”  since  later  they  may  order 
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copies  if  they  choose,  and  they  will  re¬ 
sent  the  idea  as  the  scheme  of  some 
professional  beach  photographer. 
Take  your  picture,  as  you  would, 
though  ;  or,  rather,  make  ready  to  take 
it, — then,  levelling  the  instrument,  cry 
at  these  handy  passers : 

“Wait!  Stop  just  a  minute  there. 
.  .  .  I  want  to  get  you  in  the  picture !” 
and, — most  the  human  race  being 
obliging,— they  will  stop ;  helping  the 
negative,  as  has  been  said.  Somehow 
or  other,  though,  curiosity  to  ‘see  ones- 
self  as  others  see  us’  is  inherent  in 
the  average  woman  or  man,  and  so,  as 
you  walk  away,  perhaps  with  a  hur¬ 
ried,  “Much  obliged !”  you’ll  be  very, 
very  apt,  indeed,  to  find  your  victim 
dogging  you, — to  ask,  “Would  it  be 
possible  to  get  a  copy  of  the  picture?” 
Of  course  it  would,  at  cost, — or  rather, 


“less  than  he  could  take  it  for!”  That’s 
to  say,  the  photographer  figures  cost 
of  negative, — say  7jd>c;  developing, — 
less  than  ic. ; — that’s  8^c. ; — the  print, 
5c.; — that’s  13^0.; — and  allows  7j/2C. 
for  the  labor  of  carrying  the  camera 
about  with  him,  providing  the  film, 
•and  so  being  ready  for  instant  work, 
so  to  speak.  So  he  answers 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  nicely 
mounted  copy  for  a  quarter,  if  you 
care  to  let  me  have  your  card !” 

Naturally,  the  other  is  delighted, — 
and  the  quarter,  usually  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  pays  for  the  photographer’s 
own  negative,  developing  and  the 
print  he  makes  for  himself,  as  well  as 
the  mounted  print  sent  his  patron.  Not 
that  this  takes  him  out  of  the  ranks 
of  amateurs,  at  that ; — it  simply  means 
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that  the  game  is  paying  for  itself  ;  that 
the  sport  is  self-sustaining.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  dozens  of  pictures  one 
is  apt  to  take  in  a  season  beside  the 
sea,  it  is  indeed  valuable  to  find  means 
for  paying  for  the  neat  bill  that  will 
result. 

You,  who  indulge  in  seaside  photog¬ 
raphy,  will,  of  course,  be  tempted 
again  and  again,  to  snapshot  the  chil¬ 
dren, — or  be  asked  by  fond  mothers, 
whose  acquaintance  you’ve  made,  to 
take  pictures  of  their  young  hopefuls. 
Again  there  should  be  borne  in  mind 
the  rule,  too  often  forgotten,  that 


children  are  children  and  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  stand  erect  in  the  surf,  when  at 
play  in  the  sea,  as  most  folk  have  them 
do  when  getting  their  pictures.  Once 
you  have  taken  the  first  enthusiasm  out 
of  the  jaunt  and  come  down  to  the 
hard  facts  of  seaside  photography 
you’ll  find  that  children,  like  adults, 
should  be  told  not  to  heed  you, — 
“you’re  not  quite  ready  to  get  the  pic¬ 
ture, — something’s  gone  amiss  with 
the  kodak,” — and  then,  when  in  their 
most  natural  poses,  you  snap  them, — 
to  their  subsequent  infinite  delight,  as 
well  as  your  own  ! 


OPENINGS  FOR  THE.  FRE.L  LANCE.  CINE.MATOGRAPHLR 

BY  ERNEST  A.  DENCH. 


IF  I  had  been  asked,  years  ago,  if 
there  existed  good  openings  in  the 
motion  picture  field  for  the  free 
lance  cinematographer,  I  should  have 
emphatically  replied  in  the  negative. 
In  those  days  it  was  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  for  an  outsider  to  place  his  nega¬ 
tives  or  even  attempt  their  marketing 
himself. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  to-day 
the  open  market  is  almost  here.  For 
another  thing,  the  business  has  grown 
out  of  the  childhood  stage,  and  this  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  free  lance  to 
work  without  any  fears  of  fondest 
hopes  being  shattered. 

Reduced  to  a  few  words,  the  one 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest 
just  those  profitable  paths  open  for 
your  free  exploitation. 


To  begin  with,  there  are  the  comedy 
and  demands  photo-plays.  They  de¬ 
mand  all  the  energy  and  ability  avail¬ 
able.  The  curse  of  the  industry  is 
over-production  of  commonplace  ma¬ 
terial,  so  the  photographer  in  a  small 
way  would  he  well  advised  to  confine 
himself  to  the  local  field  until  he  feels 
confident  that  his  product  can  compete 
with  that  turned  out  by  the  standard 
producers.  In  several  towns  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  local  film 
producing  concerns  have  sprung  up. 
They  specialize  in  photo-plays  dealing 
with  phases  of  life  peculiar  to  their 
territory  and  take  the  scenes  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  settings.  There  is  unusual  inter¬ 
est  attached  to  pictures  with  a  strong 
local  appeal,  especially  when  enacted 
by  a  cast  of  players  well  known  to  the 
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inhabitants.  Exhibitors  are  not  slow 
to  realize  this  fact,  so  such  plays,  when 
good  in  other  respects,  are  booked 
freely  by  the  motion  picture  theaters 
in  the  home  town  and  surroundings 
places. 

The  one  big  outlay  is  in  erecting  and 
maintaining  an  artificial  light  studio,  as 
the  interiors  have  to  be  put  on  in  there 
and  work  can  be  done  when  weather 
conditions  are  not  conducive  to  good 
results  outside.  But  anyone  deciding 
to  take  up  the  craft  seriously  can  lessen 
expenses  all  round  by  adopting  the  side 
lines  that  follow.  First,  there  is  the 
photo-play  acting  school.  In  all  towns 
there  are  aspirants  who  require  a 
course  of  training,  so  not  only  could 
you  extract  a  fee,  but  obtain  their  serv¬ 
ices  free  until  proficient. 

Again,  if  an  artificial  light  studio  is 
not  included  in  your  schedule,  then  it  is 
quite  likely  that  you  could  hire  one 
within  easy  distance  for  a  nominal 
rental. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  no 
longer  confine  their  advertising  to  the 
press  and  literature.  They  appeal  to 
the  eye.  This  they  do  with  the  help  of 
motion  pictures.  There  are  firms  of 
national  repute  who  have  had  a  film 
taken  of  their  manufacturing  plant, 
showing  the  ideal  conditions  under 
which  their  products  are  made  and  so 
forth.  Others  have  preferred  to  tell  a 
story  either  in  lighter  or  serious  vein, 
according  to  which  suits  the  best,  to 
bring  out  the  selling  points  of  their 
goods. 

There  must  be  firms  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  have  never  tackled  this 
new  advertising  medium,  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  so  if  approached  in  a 


convincing  manner,  and  give  you  the 
producing  assignment. 

Every  important  newspaper  finds 
that  it  pays  to  have  a  correspondent  in 
every  town,  but  the  motion  picture 
equivalent  is  not  placed  in  such  a  for¬ 
tunate  position.  As  yet  motion  picture 
photographers  are  not  as  plentiful  as 
the  traditional  roses  that  bloom  in  the 
dear  old  summertime. 

The  several  animated  newspapers 
are  always  glad  to  consider  any  good 
stuff  not  covered  by  their  staff  men.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  man  on  the 
spot  is  able  to  secure  unique  material 
of  the  utmost  topical  value  in  all  states 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  even  in 
foreign  countries. 

You  can  be  reasonably  certain  of 
getting  your  out  of  pocket  expenses 
back  with  a  profit  in  the  bargain  in  the 
event  of  a  rejection,  for  the  operator  so 
situated  gets  on  the  track  of  the  local 
movie  exhibitors  in  the  interim  and 
hires  copies  out  to  the  live  ones. 

Another  field  not  yet  fully  developed 
and  offering  opportunities  in  abund¬ 
ance  are  educationals.  These  cover 
such  subjects  as  science,  geography, 
history  and  natural  history.  The 
American  producers  do  not  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  them  and  rely  chiefly  on  the 
efforts  of  free  lances  to  supply  their 
needs.  There  may  be  unusual  indus¬ 
trial  or  historical  buildings  in  your 
vicinity  which  would  interest  movie 
fans.  Or  you  may  unearth  some  scien¬ 
tist  or  naturalist  who  would  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  you.  If  you  aspire  to 
travel,  then  approach  likely  manu¬ 
facturers  beforehand  and  discover 
whether  the  territory  you  propose 
covering  would  interest  them.  I  hap- 
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pen  to  know  of  cases  where  a  film  pro¬ 
ducing  concern  has  financed  a  free 
lance  when  they  had  confidence  in  him 
supplying  the  goods. 


There  is  money — good  money — in  all 
of  these  undertakings  for  the  ambitious 
and  practical  man.  “Come  in  now,  be¬ 
fore  the  crowd,”  should  be  your  slogan. 


USING  THU  TRIPOD 

Illustrated. 

BY  CHAS.  I.  REID. 


TO  many  photographers  the  tri¬ 
pod  is  a  three-legged  nuisance 
that  persists  in  tipping  over  at 
the  wrong  moment  and  which  cannot 
be  made  to  tilt  far  enough  at  the  right 
moment.  Most  of  the  troubles  met  in 
the  use  of  the  tripod  are  due  to  the 
high  center  of  gravity,  caused  by  the 
comparatively  heavy  weight  of  the 
camera.  When  one  attempts  to  use 
the  ordinary  method  of  tilting  the 
camera  either  up  or  down  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  lower  one  section  and  bring 
the  other  legs  close  together.  This 
method  does  not  allow  of  tilting  the 
camera  very  far  either  way,  and  al¬ 
ways  results  in  a  very  unstable  support 
that  takes  delight  in  upsetting  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  a  method  of  tilting  than  can  be 
used  with  great  success  in  tilting  the 
camera  either  up  or  down.  The 
camera  is  placed  on  the  tripod  and 
turned  so  one  section  is  in  the  rear, 
and  this  section  is  then  brought  for¬ 
ward  between  the  two  other  sections 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
allows  of  the  extreme  amount  of  tilt¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
balance  of  the  outfit.  If  it  is  desired 
to  tilt  the  camera  upward,  as  in  the 
case  of  high  buildings,  the  shortened 
leg  is  brought  to  the  rear  of  the 


camera.  The  extreme  tilt  possible  by 
this  method  enables  one  to  secure 
many  pictures  that  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  without  a  special  attach¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  case  of  the  writer  has 
prevented  many  more  or  less  damag¬ 
ing  accidents. 
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SUMMER  AND  THE  HAND  CAMERA 

With  Three  Illustrations. 


BY  WILLIAM  LUDLUM,  JR 


UMMER  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  countless  numbers  of 
the  Camera  Brigade  charge  the 
seashore  and  mountain  resorts ;  when 
almost  every  man,  woman  and  child 
carries  a  “little  black  box"  in  the  hand 
ready  for  instant  execution.  The  army 
of  camera  users  at  this  time  oftheyear 
is  as  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea  and  reaches  out  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  wherever  the  foot  of 
man  finds  a  resting  place.  This  same 
“little  black  box”  has  revolutionized 
the  business  of  travel ;  it  has  made 
possible  bringing  back  from  our  jour¬ 
neys  something  more  than  a  memory. 
It  brings  home  the  pictured  reality  of 
past  pleasures,  to  make  them  living 


and  real,  a  something  to  be  picked  up 
and  enjoyed  over  and  over  again.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  that  back  of  the 
photographic  industry  stands  a  gigan¬ 
tic  money-grabbing  trust.  This  may 
be  questioned ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  beneficial  results  to  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Just  as  much  as 
the  advent  of  steam  and  electricity,  the 
introduction  and  use  of  the  hand- 
camera  lias  brought  us  nearer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  lands ;  contracted 
the  circle  of  existence  and  brought  us 
in  closer  touch  with  our  neighbors 
over  the  seas.  All  this  can  be  said  in 
relation  to  any  other  season  of  the 
year ;  but  the  large  number  of  cameras 
in  evidence  during  the  summer  months 


THE  PASTURE  GATE 
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ONE  SUMMER'S  DAY 


makes  the  truth  strike  home  with 
greater  force. 

Summer,  the  time  of  frocks  and 
frills ;  insistent  call  of  distant  hills,  of 
longings  for  some  foreign  shore,  on 
which  to  hear  the  breakers  roar.  The 
time  when  work  seems  out  of  place 
and  business  wears  a  frowning  face. 
The  time  when  we  say  “drat  the 
thing!”  and  can’t  stick  well  at  any¬ 
thing.  When  we  begin  to  feel  this  way 
about  it,  it’s  time  to  pack  up  and  start 
off  on  our  summer  pilgrimage. 

Summer  is  the  time  of  frills.  Never 
anything  truer  than  this,  applied  either 
to  dress  or  negatives.  During  the  hot 
spell  my  lady  dispenses  with  as  much 
clothing  as  she  dares,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  wash -water  will  likewise  strip 
the  film  from  our  negatives  “if  we 
don’t  watch  out.”  Summer  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  vagaries  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  negatives  than  any  other 


season  of  the  year.  The  water  frills 
negatives  and  blisters  prints  with  the 
utmost  abandon.  The  remedy  is  to 
“keep  cool ice  the  developer,  and 
take  an  “ice”  yourself  occasionally. 
Keep  down  bodily  temperature  as  well 
as  chemical  heat.  Take  time,  don't 
hurry,  either  yourself  or  your  prints, 
and  tropical  troubles  will  cease. 

Out-of-doors,  don’t  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  multitudes  and  “snap” 
promiscuously  at  everything  in  sight. 
Remember  that  “barking  dogs  never 
bite”  and  that  “snapping”  cameras 
rarely  ever  light — on  anything  worth 
recording.  Summer  seems  to  be  the 
season  of  haste,  a  sort  of  devil-me- 
care  period,  when  everybody  is  out 
for  a  good  time  and  no  one  stops  to 
consider  the  cost.  A  rest,  now-a-days, 
seems  to  consist  mostly  of  rush,  a  rush 
to  get  in  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  narrow  limits  to  a  vacation.  Haste 
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to  the  body,  brings  a  waste  of  tissue 
and  an  overstrained  nervous  system, 
and  haste,  in  picture-making,  means 
a  waste  of  material,  both  in  lost  op¬ 
portunities  and  hard  cash. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  more  pic¬ 
tures  are  taken  by  amateurs  during 
the  three  summer  months  than  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  other  nine  months  of  the 
year  put  together  and,  naturally, 
where  so  many  are  made,  there  are  a 
great  many  good  ones;  but  just  con¬ 
sider  the  frightful  amount  of  waste, 
due  to  hit-or-miss  exposures.  Owing 
to  the  wholesale  efforts  of  the  big 
camera  manufacturers,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  present-day  photo¬ 
graphic  magazines,  the  public  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  practical  and 
profitable  possibilities  of  photographic 
recreation,  and  to  give  the  matter 
real  serious  consideration.  As  a  result 
the  proportion  of  actual  failures,  or 
even  mediocre  work,  is  growing  less 


and  less.  In  this  country,  at  least,  we 
will  soon  be  a  nation  of  painstaking, 
practical  workers. 

I  started  off  on  this  subject  with 
the  intention  to  write  a  humorous 
article;  but  I  must  confess  the  real 
seriousness  of  the  matter  has  tempor¬ 
arily  paralyzed  the  working  of  my 
“joke-shop.”  “A  little  nonsense,  now 
and  then”  is  all  right  in  its  place,  and 
is,  rightly,  appreciated;  but  just  here 
it  didn’t  seem  to  compound  a  proper 
formula.  A  serious  subject  requires 
serious  consideration  to  master  it ; 
after  it  is  mastered  the  smile  and  the 
laugh  will  find  their  place  to  light 
the  way.  A  perfectly  mastered  study, 
no  matter  how  sober  and  serious  in  its 
foundation  principles,  will  soon  let  in 
the  light  of  possession,  to  bring 
warmth  and  gladness  to  the  heart  and 
a  smile  to  the  lips.  A  good  work,  well 
done,  is  a  light  heart  begun. 


AUGUST  HAZE 
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TIPPING  THE.  CAME.RA 


NO  instruction  book  on  photogra¬ 
phy  would  be  considered  com¬ 
plete  if  it  did  not  contain  a 
solemn  warning  against  the  practice  of 
tipping  the  camera,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
pieces  of  advice  which  the  beginner 
seems  more  ready  to  observe  than  he 
is  many  of  the  others  which  are  shed 
upon  him.  Hence  a  level  on  the  cam¬ 
era  is  now  regarded  as  almost  as 
necessary  as  a  lens ;  at  least  few,  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  cheapest,  are  without 
this  appliance,  though  it  is  often 
neither  very  correctly  fitted  nor  of 
very  much  use  when  it  is  correct. 

There  are  certain  subjects  for 
which  the  camera  ought  to  be  level ; 
but  these  are  by  no  means  a  majority 
of  those  which  the  amateur  is  likely 
to  attempt.  Street  scenes  containing 
buildings,  and  much — but  not  all — 
architectural  work,  are  best  done 
with  a  level  camera ;  but  when  these 
have  been  mentioned  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  of  any  other  class,  of 
which  such  a  rule  holds  good  through¬ 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
very  many  subjects  which  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  not  being  taken  with  a  level 
camera. 

In  the  case  of  architecture,  the  most 
prominent  exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
ceilings,  or  such  subjects,  where  the 
aim  of  the  photographer  is  to  get  a 
record  of  the  detail  of  a  ceiling  or 
roof,  the  horizontal  position  for  the 
camera  is  abandoned ;  the  camera  is 
stood  on  end,  pointing  upwards.  It 
is  difficult  at  first  to  see  such  photo¬ 
graphs  so  as  to  get  a  correct  idea  of 


the  appearance  of  the  subject;  the 
best  way  is  to  hold  up  the  print  hori¬ 
zontally  and  then  to  look  up  at  it  from 
a  position  exactly  underneath  it.  Only 
then  will  the  walls,  etc.,  if  any  are 
included,  appear  in  their  correct  per¬ 
spective. 

But  the  case  of  a  ceiling  is  rather 
exceptional,  and  we  wish  here  to  refer 
to  subjects  met  with  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  which  tipping  the  cam¬ 
era  is  often  very  useful.  We  refer 
to  the  great  majority  of  landscape  pic¬ 
tures.  Anyone  will  remember  how 
often  we  have  had  occasion  to  con¬ 
demn  the  inclusion  of  any  sky  in  a 
landscape  picture :  while  those  who 
have  to  judge  competitions  in  which 
there  is  much  beginners’  work  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  prints  which  have  been  al¬ 
together  spoiled  from  this  cause. 

We  cannot  help  the  thought  that 
in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  not  fair 
to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  photog¬ 
rapher  himself.  The  importance  of 
keeping  his  camera  level,,  or  at  least 
of  having  his  plate  or  film  strictly 
vertical,  has  been  impressed  upon  him 
by  the  textbook  which  is  his  guide, 
and  the  level  with  which  his  camera 
is  fitted  is  a  constant  reminder  there¬ 
of,  and  so,  almost  instinctively,  when 
he  comes  to  deal  with  a  landscape 
subject,  he  glances  at  the  level  to 
make  sure  that  is  is  complying  with 
what  he  has  come  regard  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  success.  As  a  result, 
nearly  one-half  of  his  negative  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  blank,  uninteresting  sky, 
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not  true  in  tone  with  the  rest  of  the 
subject,  and  making  what  was  the 
real  point  of  attraction  to  him  look 
dull  and  insignificant  by  contrast  with 
this  big  light  area. 

It  wants  more  of  an  efifort  than 
many  workers,  at  any  rate  amongst 
beginners,  can  make  to  sacrifice  at 
least  half  of  the  print  by  trimming 
off  the  sky,  yet  that  is  then  the  only 
remedy  ;  whereas,  if  the  necessity  for 
having  the  camera  level  had  been  a 
little  less  strongly  emphasized  from 
the  first,  he  might  have  realised  the 
advantage  that  was  to  be  gained  in 
such  as  case  by  tilting  it  downwards, 
and  so  have  got  rid  of  the  sky  and 
still  have  got  a  picture  of  a  reason¬ 
able  size. 

PORTRAITS  ALSO 

Not  only  are  a  great  many  land¬ 
scapes  all  the  better  for  the  camera 


not  being  strictly  level,  but  many 
portraits  may  also  be  put  into  the 
same  category.  If  we  find  that  the 
efifect  which  we  desire  is  to  be  got  by 
tilting  the  camera  in  such  work,  there 
is  no  real  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  so. 

It  is  only  where  it  is  necessary  for 
record  purposes,  or  where  there  are 
vertical  lines  in  the  subject  which 
will  suffer  from  obvious  distortion 
if  the  camera  is  tilted,  that  we  need 
worry  ourselves  about  the  level ;  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  it  is  to  see  that  the 
camera  is  not  tipped  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  This,  it  is  true,  can  be  remed¬ 
ied  by  trimming,  but  there  may  not  be 
enough  margin  on  each  side  of  the 
subject  to  allow  of  the  remedy  be¬ 
ing  applied. 

W.  D.,  in  Photography  and  Focus 


GOOD  OLD  SUMMER  TIME  Clarence  Huffman 
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SOME.  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  HIGH  5PLED 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Extracts  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 

Great  Britain. 


BY  ADOLPHE  ABRAHAMS,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 


IF  there  is  one  subject  essentially 
and  altogether  devoid  of  philo¬ 
sophical  abstractions  it  is  high¬ 
speed  photography.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  which  is  not  practical.  As  a  fact, 
I  have  simply  strung  together  a  few 
of  my  experiences,  and  put  at  the  head 
of  them  the  first  title  which  came  into 
my  mind. 

WHAT  IS  HIGH-SPEED  PHOTOGRAPHY? 

When  I  last  lectured  here  one  speaker 
asked  me,  quite  properly,  what  I  meant 
by  the  term.  It  is  an  utterly  indefinite 
sort  of  expression,  and  I  said  at  the 
time  that  I  preferred  to  make  use  of 
such  an  expression,  indefinite  as  it  was, 
rather  than  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  by  employing  fractions  of 
a  second,  that  is,  scientifically  accurate 
intervals  of  time,  which  had  no  actual 
existence.  If  one  were  dealing  abso¬ 
lutely  with  known  fractions  of  a  sec¬ 
ond,  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  there  are 
shutters  which  are  accurate,  but  the 
vast  majority  have  figures  upon  them 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  figments 
of  the  imagination.  This  would  not 
matter  so  much  if  all  of  them  were 
equally  wrong.  But  what  is  marked 
1/500  of  a  second  on  my  shutter  may 
have  a  value  of  i/200th  on  that  of  Mr. 
Jones,  and  i/ioooth  on  that  of  Mr. 
Robinson.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  say, 


or,  rather,  think  of  1  / x  of  a  second; 
the  absolute  fractions  mean  nothing 
to  me.  Not  merely  are  the  shutter 
speeds  actually  inaccurate  when  com¬ 
pared  one  with  the  other,  but,  what  is 
still  worse,  the  relative  speeds  on  each 
shutter  are  equally  hopeless.  There¬ 
fore  I  prefer  to  leave  the  question 
honestly  indefinite,  and  I  try  to  teach 
that  every  shutter  must  be  considered 
as  a  law  unto  itself.  The  thing  for 
the  worker  to  do  is  to  standardize  his 
own  shutter,  and  to  remember  that  the 
same  speeds  do  not  apply  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  shutters. 

If  I  were  betrayed  into  defining 
high-speed  photography  in  terms  of 
absolute  fractions  of  a  second,  I  should 
say  that  it  began  at  about  1 /350th  of 
a  second.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
this  idea  will  not  be  popular  with 
makers  of  very  good  shutters  whose 
maximum  speed  is  i/iooth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond,  who  point  out  what  a  great 
amount  of  high-speed  work  can  be 
done  with  these  limited  speeds.  What 
they  mean  is  that  you  can  do  a  certain 
amount  of  high-speed  work,  so  called, 
if  you  limit  yourself  carefully,  and 
they  advise  you  to  recognize  and  select 
only  certain  intervals  which  are,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  immobile  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  lawn  tennis  there  is  an  in¬ 
stant,  between  the  upward  and  down- 
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ward  course  of  the  ball,  when  the  ball 
is  absolutely  at  rest,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  golfer  at  the  top  of  his 
swing.  A  man  who  is  skillful  enough, 
I  suppose,  could  make  such  exposures 
with  a  cap  instead  of  a  shutter.  Again, 
in  many  athletic  actions,  such  as  those, 
for  example,  in  rowing  and  diving, 
there  are  moments  of  relative  immo¬ 
bility.  Therefore  makers  of  these 
slower  shutters  are  entitled  to  suggest 
that  if  the  worker  limits  himself,  and 
very,  very  carefully  selects  his  period, 
he  may  do  excellent  work  with  speeds 
of  i/ioo  of  a  second,  or  even  longer 
intervals  than  that.  But,  of  course, 
what  is  forgotten  is  that,  although 
these  intervals  exist,  it  requires  almost 
superhuman  skill  to  be  certain  of  se¬ 
curing  them,  and  in  fact  any  worker 
who  was  so  skillful  would  be  a  distinct 
acquisition  to  high-speed  photography, 
and  ought  to  specialize  in  it. 

In  the  case  of  lawn  tennis,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  are  a  brief  fraction  of  a 
second  late,  you  get  the  photograph, 
not  at  the  interval  of  rest,  but  actually 
when  the  racquet  is  moving  at  its 
very  highest  speed,  and  an  exposure  of 
i/ioo  of  a  second  would  result  in  a 
hopeless  blur.  Or  in  the  case  of  the 
golfer, if, instead  of  getting  the  interval 
of  rest,  one  is  a  moment  too  soon,  one 
catches  the  club  at  its  fastest,  and 
i/ioo  of  a  second  would  be  quite  un¬ 
equal  to  the  task  of  representing  the 
action.  It  is  true  that  the  runner  in  his 
stride  is  poised  for  a  certain  interval 
on  his  foot,  but  if  you  consider  the 
rapidity  of  his  limbs,  and  the  swiftly 
varying  phases  through  which  his 
anatomy  passes,  you  will  realize  that  it 
requires  special  skill  indeed  to  select 
that  instant  of  rest.  One  may  take  it, 


therefore,  that  exposures  at  the  in¬ 
stants  of  rest,  working  at  speeds  of 
i/ioo  of  a  second,  represent  counsels 
of  perfection.  High-speed  photog¬ 
raphy  is,  after  all,  a  distinct  specialty, 
and  requires  necessarily  special  appa¬ 
ratus.  A  good  shutter  may  inciden¬ 
tally  take  a  few  “instantaneous”  pic¬ 
tures,  but  it  would  be  a  poor  thing  in¬ 
need  for  a  high-speed  photographer  to 
possess  merely  a  shutter  having  such 
definite  limitations.  It  would  be  like 
possessing  a  motor-car  which  would 
do  very  well  on  the  level  but  would  be 
uncertain  down  hill,  and  would  not  go 
up  hill  at  all. 

FURTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  MOVE¬ 
MENT. 

I  have  alluded  to  one  consideration 
of  movement,  and  now  I  come  to  an¬ 
other.  The  majority  of  photographs 
are  always  taken  at  a  very  slight  angle, 
or  as  nearly  as  possible  straight  in 
the  face  of  the  camera.  In  very  rare 
instances  are  they  taken  from  behind. 
The  reason  one  takes  photographs 
from  as  small  an  angle  as  possible  is 
because  the  movement  as  seen  from 
that  position  is  relatively  very  much 
less  than  when  the  photograph  is  taken 
at  right  angles.  But,  of  course,  the 
high-speed  worker  must  be  prepared 
to  take  the  right-angled  view.  The 
case  I  show  you  (that  of  a  hurdler) 
represents  one  of  the  highest  speeds 
possible ;  this  steeple-chasing  horse  is 
another  example,  and  the  high-speed 
worker  must  be  prepared  at  times  to 
deal  with  subjects  such  as  these,  more 
or  less  from  the  right-angled  position, 
because  no  other  opportunity  presents 
itself.  As  you  are  aware,  the  exposure 
to  be  made  upon  any  moving  object  will 
depend  solely  upon  the  displacement 
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of  that  moving  object  upon  the  plate. 
That,  in  its  turn,  will  depend  first  of 
all  upon  the  velocity  of  the  moving 
object  itself ;  next,  upon  the  distance 
of  the  moving  object  from  the  camera, 
which  will  be  based  upon  the  focus  of 
the  lens  (the  longer  the  focal  length 
the  larger  the  image,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  displacement  on  the  plate), 
and,  in  the  third  place,  it  will  depend 
upon  the  angle  at  which  the  moving 
object  is  situated  in  reference  to  the 
camera. 

We  have  first,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  question  of  velocity.  The  velocity 
of  some  objects  is  readily  ascertain¬ 
able.  A  railway  train,  for  example, 
may  be  running  at  60  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  88  feet  per  second,  and  this 
admits  of  a  single  calculation.  In  the 
case  of  a  motor-car  with  a  speedo¬ 
meter  attached,  one  may  know  exactly 
the  velocity.  But  how  is  one  to  judge 
the  velocity  of  such  things  as  a  jumper, 
or  of  a  man  whirling  “a  hammer?” 
The  huge  majority  of  moving  objects 
have  not  got  a  definite  and  determin¬ 
able  velocity,  and  even  if  one  arrives  at 
the  actual  velocity  of  a  moving  object 
in  a  straight  line,  this  leaves  out  of  con¬ 
sideration — and  is  bound  to  do  so — 
the  movement  of  the  separate  parts, 
such  as  the  hoofs  of  a  trotting  horse, 
or  the  limbs  of  a  runner,  or  even  his 
rapidly  moving  features.  None  of 
these  factors  can  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  cannot  be  calculated,  and  it  is 
often  these  side  issues  which  determine 
the  rapidity  of  the  required  exposure, 
and  make  this  exposure  seemingly  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  object  simply  considered  as  in 
a  straight  line. 


DISTANCE  OF  MOVING  OBJECT  FROM  THE 
CAMERA. 

The  distance  of  the  moving  object 
from  the  camera  is  really  the  most 
practical  question  of  all,  and  this  is  the 
rock  upon  which  we  shatter,  for  it  is 
futile  to  go  into  calculations  as  to  the 
exposure  needed  for  any  particular 
moving  object  at  any  particular  angle 
before  deciding  with  what  size  of 
image  one  is  going  to  be  satisfied 
But,  of  course,  it  all  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  moving  object  on  the  plate. 
If  one  is  satisfied  with  a  little  tiny 
image,  these  lower  speeds  may  answer. 
In  a  great  deal  of  so-called  high-speed 
work  the  figures  are  taken  from  such 
a  distance  that  i/5oth  of  a  second 
would  suffice.  Until  people  are  agreed 
as  to  what  sort  of  size  of  moving  ob¬ 
ject  they  want  to  get  on  the  plate,  it 
is  quite  ridiculous  to  try  to  frame 
any  sort  of  table  at  all.  When  the 
high-speed  photographer  goes  in  for 
elaborate  work,  he  naturally  desires  to 
get  as  large  figures  as  possible,  but  it  is 
not  until  you  start  to  get  the  largest 
figures  on  the  plate  that  you  realize 
that  the  high  speeds  essential  for  these 
subjects  are,  after  all,  your  own  cri¬ 
teria.  They  may  appear  absurdly  fast 
to  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  very 
small  objects. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  if  we  want 
to  take  a  moving  object,  and  give  an 
exposure  according  to  rules,  we  have 
first  to  determine  its  velocity  (which 
we  cannot  do  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty)  ;  then  to  determine  the  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  we  shall  be  situated 
from  that  object  at  the  moment  of  ex¬ 
posure  (which  we  can  do  sometimes, 
but  not  often),  and  finally  to  determine 
the  angle  of  view  (which  we  can  do 
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after  a  fashion).  Then  we  are  self- 
stultified  because  the  speeds  of  the 
shutter  are  wrong  in  99  per  cent,  of 
cases.  All  that  one  can  really  do  is  to 
take  the  shutter,  expose  it  experimen¬ 
tally  upon  certain  moving  objects,  get 
used  to  the  size  of  the  image,  and  then 
determine  whether  the  shutter  is  fast 
enough  for  that  moving  object.  Thus, 
we  carry  in  our  mind’s  eye,  not  a  speed 
of  i/5ooth  of  a  second,  but  some  in¬ 
definite  speed  which  corresponds,  say, 
to  football,  if  we  happen  to  have  made 
football  our  experimental  subject,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  reference 
to  the  speed  of  the  shutter.  It  is  rule 
of  thumb,  but  really  practical,  and  a 
great  deal  better  than  a  lot  of  pseudo¬ 
science. 

WIDTH  OF  APERTURE  OF  LENS. 

I  come  now  to  the  lens.  When  be¬ 
ginning  high-speed  photography  we  all 
form  an  impression  that  we  have  got 
to  deal  with  something  requiring  ex¬ 
traordinary  width  of  aperture.  We 
think  of  something  in  the  nature  of 
// 4,  perhaps  even  larger,  and  imagine 
that  unless  we  have  these  very  wide 
apertures  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  getting  anything  on  the 
plate.  We  would,  of  course,  rather 
have  over-exposure  than  under-expo¬ 
sure,  and  if  we  could  use  f/i  or  f/2 
we  would  prefer  it  to  f/6  or  f/8.  But, 
again,  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  poli¬ 
tics.  Of  course,  if  you  use  a  baby 
lens  with  a  focal  length  of,  say,  il/2" 
you  may  be  able  to  get  out  something 
which  is  as  sharp  with  f  /  4,  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  in  the  case  of 
lenses  of,  say,  8"  focal  length. 

In  the  majority  of  subjects  into 
which  high-speed  photography  enters, 
considerable  depth  of  focus  is  not  an 


urgent  necessity.  One  has  got  a  great 
number  of  figures  at  varying  distances 
from  the  camera.  But  some  depth  of 
focus,  at  any  rate,  is  desirable,  and  it  is 
not  until  you  try  to  use  such  an  aper¬ 
ture  that  you  realize  how  little  depth 
is  given  at  //4-5  or  so.  This  picture 
of  a  girl  skipping  with  a  hoop  is  an 
example  of  one  of  the  highest  speed 
subjects  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  so 
rapid  is  the  shutter  needed  that  the 
widest  aperture  lens  one  can  conveni¬ 
ently  employ  must  be  utilized.  In  the 
instance  shown  on  the  screen,  the  aper¬ 
ture  was  f/4. 5,  yet  although  the  focus¬ 
ing  was  most  careful,  there  is  so  little 
depth  of  focus  in  a  lens  of  that  kind 
that  the  face  of  the  skipper  and  the 
back  of  the  hoop  are  not  both  accu¬ 
rately  sharp.  Yet,  the  slight  diffusion 
is  not  due  to  movement  during  expo¬ 
sure,  so  rapid  is  the  shutter,  but 
actually  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
sufficient  depth  of  focus  in  the  lens. 
We  do  not  want  these  very,  very  wide 
aperture  lenses  in  high-speed  photog¬ 
raphy,  because  they  are  impracticable 
except  for  work  at  a  distance. 

I  therefore  select  a  medium  lens 
with  a  wide  enough  aperture  for  most 
high-speed  subjects,  and  yet  sufficient 
depth  of  focus  to  serve  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  I  have  just  indicated.  The  high- 
water  mark  is  reached  by  //6.3 — of 
that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  There 
are  people  who  use  wider  aperture 
lenses  than  that,  but  their  purpose  is 
usually  to  get  something  out  on  the 
plate,  and  then  enlarge.  The  majority 
of  men,  professional  pressmen,  or  ex¬ 
perienced  amateurs,  working  right 
through  the  year,  summer  and  winter, 
put  their  stop  at  //6.3  on  January  1st, 
and  ever  alter  it.  I  know  I  am  rather 
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emphasizing  this  question  of  depth  of 
focus,  but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  empha¬ 
size  it  too  much.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  would  repeat  again  and  again, 
it  is  that  a  high-speed  photograph  muse 
be  perfectly  sharp.  We  cannot  deal 
with  fuzzy  effects  in  high-speed  work. 
They  will  not  be  admitted  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  Needle  sharpness  is 
what  is  desired.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  diffusion,  whether  it  be  due  to  lack 
of  focus  or  to  movement  during  expo¬ 
sure.  With  a  wider  aperture  is  be¬ 
comes  impracticable  to  attain  the  requi¬ 
site  depth  of  focus,  and  to  secure 
sharpness  is  an  awful  labor;  for  even 
working  upon  single  figures  the  margin 
of  error  is  very  tiny. 

THE  SWING  FRONT. 

There  is  one  little  tool  which  is  a 
help  in  this  connection,  namely,  the 
swing  front.  It  is  obvious  that  you  can 
obtain  equivalence  of  focus  all  over  a 
plate  if  you  can  adjust  the  relations  of 
plate  and  lens.  The  swing  back,  which 
might  serve  this  purpose,  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  mainly  because  of  the  focal 
plane  shutter,  but  not  so  the  swing 
front.  In  the  case  shown  on  the  screen 
(a  long  string  of  runners)  the  leaders 
are  taken  so  near  to  the  camera  as  to 
make  a  very  rapid  shutter  indispens¬ 
able.  The  lens  has  an  aperture  of 
// 6,  and  yet,  by  swinging  the  lens  prop¬ 
erly,  the  men  at  the  back  are  made  to 
be  equally  as  sharply  in  focus  as  the 
men  at  the  front.  Here  again,  stand¬ 
ing  above  the  figures  (on  a  bridge,  the 
subject  being  a  boat  race),  by  tilting 
the  lens  downwards,  the  depth  of  focus 
can  again  be  increased  indefinitely.  In 
such  an  example  as  this,  it  is  not 
merely  the  advantage  of  getting  the 
man  at  the  back  and  the  men  at  the 


front  equally  in  focus,  but  getting  the 
whole  field  for  perhaps  ioo  yards 
under  one’s  control,  so  that  wherever 
the  exposure  is  made,  the  eight  will  be 
absolutely  in  focus.  The  advantages 
of  this,  on  a  subject  which  offers  un¬ 
certainty  when  exposure  must  be 
made,  is  self-evident.  The  swing  lens 
has  never  come  so  much  into  applica¬ 
tion  as  one  would  have  expected. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  not  employ  a 
swing  lens  invariably?  Unfortunately 
it  is  necessary  to  select  one’s  angle 
with  a  certain  approximation  to  accu¬ 
racy,  and,  of  course,  to  tilt  the  lens 
the  wrong  way  gives,  not  improved 
depth  of  focus  but  no  focus  whatever. 
The  swing  front  will  not  act  with  in¬ 
telligence  on  its  own  account. 

LENSES  OF  LONG  FOCAL  LENGTH. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
utilization  of  lenses  of  comparatively 
long  focal  length.  It  will  be  asked  at 
once,  what  does  a  snapshot  man — for 
that  is  what  the  high-speed  worker 
must  be  called— want  with  a  lense  of 
long  focal  length  ?  And  this  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  I  have  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  depth  of  focus  which,  of 
course,  short  focus  lenses  relatively 
possess.  But  when  one  begins  to  think 
a  little  more  on  the  subject,  one  begins 
to  feel  rather  “fed  up”  with  these  short 
focal  length  lenses.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  ago  since  this  picture  of  mine 
representing  an  important  foot  race 
was  published  which,  whilst  attaining 
international  reputation,  was  made  the 
target  of  severe  criticism  on  account  of 
the  disproportion  between  the  sizes  of 
the  runners.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
between  the  leading  runner  and  the 
last  man  there  could  not  be  more  than 
a  couple  of  yards  separation,  and  yet 
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the  last  man  appeared  as  a  pigmy,  only 
about  half  the  size  of  the  other,  that 
is  to  say,  3  feet  high.  The  reason  was 
that  the  use  of  a  lens  of  short  focal 
length  caused  a  very  rapid  diminution 
in  stature  of  the  runners  which  were 
at  increasing  distances  from  the  cam¬ 
era.  Very  often  this  circumstance  of 
diminution  of  stature  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise,  because  it  offers 
a  suggestion  of  distances.  But  the 
disparity  becomes  rather  important 
when  one  is  dealing  with  objects  of 
very  definite  size,  for  instance,  with 
the  University  Boat  Race,  for  the  boat 
appears  to  be  greatly  lengthened  out, 
and  there  is  grave  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  cox  and  the  figure  at  the 
other  end,  who  are  separated  by  about 
50  feet. 

This  arises,  I  say,  from  the  use  of  a 
lens  of  comparatively  short  focal 
length,  say  7"  or  8".  When  you  em¬ 
ploy  a  lens  of  14”  to  15”  focal  length 
many  advantageous  applications  will 
occur,  the  idea  being  to  produce  what  I 
may  term,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable 
word,  better  perspective,  or  a  better 
sense  of  the  relative  distance  between 
the  different  planes  of  the  subject.  I 
need  scarcely  explain  that  all  I  mean 
is  that  the  employment  of  a  long-focus 
Jens  permits  you  to  obtain  a  larger 
image  at  a  greater  distance  so  that  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  are  better  maintained. 
This  I  term  the  optional  use  of  the 
long-focus  lens.  But  there  is  another 
use  of  the  long-focus  lens,  namely,  the 
obligatory  use.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
any  reason  to  get  sufficiently  near  to 
the  moving  object  so  as  to  obtain  a 
reasonably  large  image,  then  a  lens 
of  long  focal  length  is  an  urgent  neces¬ 
sity.  Instances  of  both  the  obligatory 


and  the  optional  use  of  the  lens  occur 
on  a  great  many  occasions,  where  one 
does  not  wish  to  come  too  near  to  the 
moving  objects  because  of  incommod¬ 
ing  the  subjects,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  use  of  a  lens  of  longer  focus  gives 
better  proportion  to  the  ensemble. 
Therefore,  a  lens  of  long  focus  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  modern  high¬ 
speed  photographer's  armamentarium, 
such  a  lens  as  of  16"  or  17"  focal 
length,  with  a  stop  of  // 5.6. 

Who  would  have  dreamed,  ten  years 
ago,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  a  lens ;  to  stand  30  yards 
away  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
obtain  as  large  and  as  good  a  picture 
as  one  could  get  by  using  a  short-focus 
lens  and  standing  close  to  the  players  ? 
This  is  modern  high-speed  photog- 
laphy  carried  out  in  its  most  luxurious 
manner.  Such  lenses  have  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  anastigmat  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  telephoto.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  may  stand  before  the  specta¬ 
tors  and  get  equally  good  results  with 
the  privileged  press  photographer. 
Standing  some  distance  away,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  without  bothering  any¬ 
body  at  all.  A  different  instance  of  the 
obligatory  use  of  the  lens  occurs  in 
such  a  thing  as  “hammer”  throwing, 
when,  although  one  would  not  be  in¬ 
commoding  anybody  else  by  coming 
quite  near,  grave  fears  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  one’s  own  safety.  I  am 
free  to  acknowledge  that  I  never  se¬ 
cured  a  satisfactory  picture  of  a  “ham¬ 
mer”  thrower  until  I  was  able,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  these  long- focus 
lenses,  to  take  it  in  comparative  safety 
30  yards  away. 

What  I  employed  in  the  old  days  was 
a  single  combination  of  one  of  the 
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well-known  high-class  anastigmats. 
The  focal  length  of  such  a  lens  was 
double  that  of  the  combined  lens,  but  it 
had  the  great  disadvantage  of  entail¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  corresponding  small 
stop  of  about  f/12.6.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  at  // 12.6  to  do  very  much 
in  the  nature  of  high-speed  work,  but 
these  single  combinations  of  anastig¬ 
mats  really  flatter  their  aperture, 
which  becomes  as  useful  as  f/8  with 
many  a  combined  lens.  Whilst  by  no 
means  a  single  lens,  it  is  comparatively 
a  simple  one,  and  there  are  few  air 
spaces  for  absorption.  It  served  its 
purpose,  but  it  had,  naturally,  limita¬ 
tions.  Very  different  was  the  Tele- 
centric  lens  with  which  I  worked 
throughout  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Stockholm.  There  I  worked  at  // 6, 
and  obtained  results  from  the  specta¬ 
tors’  stands  just  as  successfully  as 
though  privileged  to  stand  upon  the 
track.  In  fact  I  often  beat  the  press¬ 
men  in  spite  of  my  handicap. 

Long-focus  photography  reaches  its 
extreme  in  telephotography,  but  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  telephotography  to  high¬ 
speed  work  is  limited.  Its  advantage 
comes  out  very  well  in  a  subject  like 
cricket.  Cricket,  to  get  any  character¬ 
istic  incident,  calls,  not  only  for  a  great 
deal  of  experience  and  practice,  but 
for  a  certain  amount  of  pluck.  To 
stand  sufficiently  close  to  the  wicket 
is  always  extremely  trying,  for  there  is 
the  constant  danger  of  being  badly  hit. 
That,  however,  is  not  where  the  press¬ 
man  stands.  He  takes  his  station  now 
on  the  top  of  the  pavilion  a  hundred 
yards  away  or  further,  and  uses  a  lens 
having  a  focal  length  of  36".  The 
Magnar  lens,  I  think,  is  the  only  one 
of  that  description.  It  works  at  // 10, 


and  is  the  size  of  a  young  drain  pipe. 
So  distant  does  the  photographer  stand 
from  his  quarry  that  he  has  to  take  ob¬ 
servations  through  a  little  prism  mon¬ 
ocle  attached  to  the  camera.  This  lens 
has  also  been  employed  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  photography  of  big  game, 
and  the  results  are  very  wonderful. 
For  the  ordinary  worker  this  lens  is 
rather  out  of  the  question,  and  even 
with  the  Telecentric  lens  of  ij"  focus, 
and  standing  30  yards  or  so  away,  it 
is  not  all  plain  sailing  without  some 
practice.  The  first  difficulty  is  that  of 
dodging  other  cameras  which  are  much 
nearer  to  the  subject;  and,  again,  one 
is  apt  to  forget  that  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  separating  one  from  the  subject, 
a  very  big  image  is  being  obtained 
with  the  result  that  the  head  or  other 
part  of  the  figure  may  be  inadvertantly 
amputated. 

THE  SHUTTER. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about 
shutters.  This  is  a  subject  constantly 
coming  up,  and  one  which  never  seems 
to  get  any  further.  The  focal-plane 
shutter  was  the  only  one  available  until 
comparatively  recently,  and  so  focal- 
plane  photography  and  high-speed  pho¬ 
tography  were  synonymous  terms. 
Between-lens  shutters  had  from  time 
to  time  been  manufactured,  but  they 
were  of  fabulous  price  and  wholly  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  they  produced  intense 
vibration  which  shook  the  camera  to 
pieces.  So  the  focal  plane  held  the 
field.  Its  disadvantage  was  distortion. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  where  a  shutter 
moves,  as  the  focal  plane  does,  in  the 
form  of  a  slit  in  front  of  a  plate  along 
the  plate’s  length,  distortion  must 
occur  in  photographing  a  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  object.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
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as  you  see  here  we  have  a  long-drawn- 
out  appearance  given  to  a  racing  motor 
car,  taken  broadside  on,  or,  in  the  case 
of  this  tennis  player,  a  curve  of  the 
racquet.  As  the  object  moves,  it  be¬ 
comes  exposed  in  parts,  and  it  moves 
so  rapidly  that  a  distinct  distortion  is 
often  produced. 

Until  the  “Multispeed” — a  between- 
lens  shutter — came  in,  we  used  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  sort  of  thing  because  we  had 
no  option.  The  Multispeed  being  a 
between-lens  shutter  gives  a  good 
sharp  image  without  distortion,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  motor-car  running  at 
70  or  80  miles  an  hour — a  subject 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  with  the  focal  plane  owing  to  the 
great  lateral  velocity.  Another  great 
advantage  of  the  Multispeed  shutter  is 
its  efficiency.  Upon  the  efficiency  of 
shutters  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has 
been  written.  The  quarrel  depends 
fundamentally  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  focal  plane  has  got  an  effi¬ 
ciency  of  100  per  cent.,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  light  to  the  fullest 
amount  available  passes  through  the 
lens  onto  the  plate.  But  the  focal 
plane  has  not  an  efficiency  of  100  per 
cent.  It  would  have  such  an  efficiency 
if  you  considered  one  ray  of  light  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  large  slit,  but  as  you 
diminish  the  width  of  the  slit  and  in¬ 
crease  the  aperture  of  the  lens  (these 
are  of  course  the  usual  concomitants  of 
high-speed  photography)  the  efficiency 
of  the  focal-plane  shutter  falls  and 
falls  If  you  are  dealing  with,  perhaps, 
an  aperture  of  // 16,  and  a  very,  very 
large  slit  such  as  you  would  use  in  ex¬ 
posures  of  i/20th  of  a  second,  you 
would  have  an  efficiency  of  practically 
100  per  cent.  But  with  a  very  wide 


aperture  and  a  very  narrow  slit,  so 
much  of  the  light  does  not  get  through 
the  slit  that  the  efficiency  falls  perhaps 
to  43  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  even  of 
really  good  shutters ;  in  badly  con¬ 
structed  models  the  efficiency  is  still 
lower.  Seeing  that  the  Multispeed 
shutter  has  an  efficiency  of  from  55  to 
60  per  cent,  and  sticks  at  that,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  it  beats  the  focal  plane. 

I  started  very  much  prejudiced 
against  the  Multispeed  shutter.  It 
came  from  America  with  such  a  fu¬ 
rore,  and  was  accompanied  by  such 
wretched  examples  of  work  done  by 
means  of  it,  that  we  took  it  up  here  in 
no  very  hopeful  spirit.  Two  or  three 
exposures,  however,  convinced  other 
workers  and  myself  of  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  efficiency.  The  shutter  beats  the 
focal  plane  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  not  a  focal-plane  shutter  at  all, 
and  there  is  no  lateral  distortion,  and 
also  because  it  has  such  a  high  and 
constant  efficiency.  I  show  a  test  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  golf  ball  leaving  the  tee, 
which  is  a  supreme  example  of  high¬ 
speed  work.  In  the  focal  plane  ren¬ 
dering  the  ball  does  not  suggest  a 
spherical  body,  and  the  club  is  un¬ 
recognizable.  In  the  case  of  the  Mul¬ 
tispeed  shutter,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
golf  ball,  while  not  by  any  means 
sharp,  is  at  least  something  like  a 
spherical  body,  and  the  club  is  almost 
sharp.  Of  course,  the  Multispeed 
shutter  has  its  disadvantages.  We 
would  use  it  for  every  sort  of  exposure 
if  it  were  easier  to  operate;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  somewhat  elaborate  winding  up, 
and  it  not  nearly  so  easy  to  use  on  the 
majority  of  speeds  as  the  focal  plane. 
For  really  high-speed  work,  however, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
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mind  that  the  Multispeed  shutter  is  the 
shutter  to  employ.  Among  its  other 
advantages  there  is  practically  no  in¬ 
ertia,  a  feature  which  makes  it  so 
valuable  for  subjects  like  cricket, 
where  one  has  to  wait  until  the  actual 
event  is  occurring  before  pressing  the 
release.  And,  furthermore,  it  appears 
to  me  as  though  the  Multispeed  shutter 
acts  as  a  stop  so  that  the  depth  of  focus 
is  very  much  increased.  At  any  rate  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  depth  of  focus 
obtained  with  the  shutter  used  with 
comparatively  wide  aperture  lenses, 
and  I  think  there  must  be  a  distinct 
diaphragm  action. 

CAMERAS. 

There  are  only  two  types  of  camera 
for  serious  high-speed  photography, 
namely,  the  reflex  camera,  and  the 
folding  type.  The  reflex  camera  has 
several  disadvantages — its  size,  its 
weight,  its  shape,  clumsiness  generally, 
and  its  price.  Against  all  this  you  can 
put  practically  only  one  advantage — - 
but  what  an  advantage ! — namely,  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  very  sharp  and 
accurate  focus  easily  and  quickly.  Our 
professional  brethren,  the  pressmen, 
use  folding  cameras,  and  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  they  are  quite  right  to  do  so. 
A  great  many  photographs  may  be 
comfortably  taken  provided  there  are 
opportunities  of  obtaining  the  focus 
sharp  beforehand.  The  best  way  is  to 
focus  upon  the  focussing  screen,  and 
the  next  best  way  is  to  judge  the  dis¬ 
tance  beforehand  by  stepping  it  out  or 
using  the  tape  measure.  We  know,  for 
example,  where  the  tennis  player  is 
going  to  stand  to  serve,  and  can  focus 
upon  that  spot.  We  knoiv,  too,  where 
the  obstacle  is  that  the  jumper  is  going 
to  leap,  or  the  point  from  which  the 


diver  will  take  his  plunge,  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  believe  much  in 
judging  distances  by  the  eye,  at  least 
not  for  the  amateur.  In  comparing  the 
amateur  and  the  professional,  we  may 
say  that  one  difference  is  that  in  the 
case  of  the  amateur  he  aims  to  do 
much  better  work,  and  is  not  satisfied 
unless  he  obtains  something  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
professional  must  get  some  result,  even 
if  it  is  not  of  superlative  value.  Again, 
the  professional  must,  in  some  respects, 
do  better  work  than  amateur  because 
it  is  his  business  in  life,  and  his  cam¬ 
era  is  part  of  himself.  Whatever  the 
professional  may  be  able  to  do  in  the 
way  of  rapidly  estimating  distances 
under  all  sorts  of  atmospheric  and 
other  conditions,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  ordinary  amateur  can  judge  dis¬ 
tances  with  any  sort  of  accuracy,  and, 
of  course,  mere  approximation  is  of 
no  value.  A  mistake  of  a  foot  or  so  is 
a  serious  business  with  a  lens  of  the 
aperture  employed  in  high-speed  pho¬ 
tography. 

In  the  case  of  a  certain  number — 
perhaps  the  great  majority — of  sub¬ 
jects  the  folding  camera  answers,  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  focus  beforehand  when  there  is  no 
urgency,  but  in  a  great  many  others  it 
is  not  possible  to  judge  that  distance 
or  there  is  no  time  to  focus.  It  is  here 
that  the  reflex  answers  so  well.  The 
camera  is  loaded,  the  shutter  is  set,  the 
dark  slide  drawn ;  one  has  merely  to 
look  down  on  the  screen  and  give  a 
touch  of  the  focusing  screw  at  the 
last  instant,  and  the  focus  is  sharp. 
What,  then,  can  be  done  with  the  reflex 
is  to  focus  right  up  to  the  last  instant 
with  the  certainty  of  knowing  that 
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there  is  absolutely  sharp  focus  on  that 
given  point.  In  the  case  of  very  slow 
moving  objects  (like  yachts,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  the  reflex  has  another  use,  for 
it  enables  us  to  compose  as  the  move¬ 
ment  takes  place,  and  that  is  why  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  find  it  valu¬ 
able,  especially  in  the  photography  of 
children.  Very  few  pressmen,  I  re¬ 
peat,  use  the  reflex,  for  the  average 
press  photograph  rarely  offers  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  high-speed  work.  What  it 
shows  is  very  often  some  more  popular 
feature  than  the  actual  event,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  posed  athlete,  or  a  view  of 
the  prizes,  or  some  side  incident  which 
is  not  high-speed  work  at  all,  but  of  a 
“newsy”  character.  There,  again, 
comes  in  the  contrast  between  the  ama¬ 
teur  and  professional,  and  that  ex¬ 
plains  to  a  certain  extent  why  the  re¬ 
flex  does  not  appear  to  be  of  quite 
such  enormous  importance  in  the  hurly 
burly  of  press  photography.  I  have 
dealt  with  this  point  rather  in  detail 
because  it  is  so  often  urged  against  the 
reflex  that  professional  pressmen  who 
are  the  best  judges  do  not  often  em¬ 
ploy  it. 

I  may  say  a  few  words  at  this  point 
on  the  expression  of  motion.  There 
are  two  ways  of  expressing  motion. 
One  is  to  show  that  the  object  was 
moving  during  exposure  by  getting  a 
blurred  image ;  that,  of  course,  is  in¬ 
admissible.  The  other  way  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  movement  by  association.  In  the 
hands  of  a  genius  of  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy,  movement  can,  no  doubt,  be 
very  cleverly  suggested  by  fuzziness, 
but  such  possibilities  are  beyond  the 
snapshot  man.  We  suggest  movement 
by  association,  the  foam  in  the  wake 
of  the  boat,  or  the  steam  from  the  fun¬ 


nel  of  the  engine,  for  example,  and  we 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  anything 
in  this  way  to  signify  movement.  It 
is  fascinating  to  analyze  the  movement 
of  various  objects,  and  to  decide  when 
to  expose  so  as  not  to  lose  or  diminish 
the  appearance  of  movement.  In  a 
racing  eight,  for  instance,  exposure 
should  never  be  made  when  the  men 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  but 
preferably  when  they  reach  right  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  tennis  and  other  games 
the  flying  ball  offers  the  necessary  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  movement  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  player.  In  attempting  to 
expose  at  the  right  instant  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  very  easy  to  make  a  mistake,  and, 
curiously  enough,  nearly  always  the 
mistake  is  made  in  the  direction  of 
being  too  soon  rather  than  too  late. 
In  looking  over  my  collection  of  slides 
for  this  lecture  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  an  instance  of  any  actions 
having  been  taken  too  late.  The 
analysis  of  movement  has  its  special 
interest  in  relation  to  horses.  The 
picture  of  a  horse  galloping  at  full 
speed  may  give  little  or  no  idea  of 
movement.  The  eye  has  a  blended  im¬ 
pression  of  the  various  phases,  most  of 
which  are  relatively  uninteresting  look¬ 
ing  but  which  unite  to  give  spirited  ac¬ 
tion,  while  the  fleshless  camera  picks 
out  only  one  phase.  Muybridge,  the 
pioneer  in  this  work,  succeeding  in 
analyzing  fourteen  phases  in  the  gallop 
of  the  horse;  I  have  narrowed  the 
number  down  to  eight,  and  practically 
there  are  only  six  essential  ones.  The 
whole  movement  in  a  fast  gallop  lasts 
about  one-third  of  a  second,  the  longest 
phase  of  all,  the  pivot,  lasts  quite  an 
appreciable  time,  one-seventh  or  one- 

eigfhth  of  a  second.  This  phase,  we 
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should  expect,  is  the  one  most  fre¬ 
quently  caught  in  isolated  exposures. 
The  shortest  phase  is  that  in  which  all 
four  hoofs  are  off  the  ground  together, 
and  only  occupies  one  thirty-fifth  of  a 
second.  By  the  law  of  averages  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  photographers  will  very 
rarely  obtain  this  shortest  of  the  half 
dozen  phases.  In  trotting,  the  phase 
in  which  all  four  hoofs  are  off  the 
ground,  as  I  have  calculated  by  the 
cinematograph,  lasts  quite  an  appreci¬ 
able  fraction  of  a  second.  The  first 
photographers  who  produced  such  a 
phase  plumed  themselves  very  much 
on  their  achievement,  but  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  luck. 

The  value  of  the  camera  in  judging 
races,  by  the  way,  is  very  liable  to  be 
over-estimated.  Unless  absolutely  at 
right  angles  to  the  finish  of  the  race,  it 
is  almost  useless.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  Stockholm  to  judge  races  by 
means  of  the  camera,  but  the  camera 
(a  tiny  short  focus  one)  was  carried  to 
a  high  elevation,  and  actuated  by 
means  of  an  electrical  release.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  results  were  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  What  the  camera  can  do  is 
to  show  the  fault  of  the  player,  or  the 
curious  way  in  which  he  may  violate 
the  supposed  conventions,  how,  for 
example,  in  the  racing  eight,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  stroke  may  be  behind  that 
of  his  men,  or  how  at  the  instant  of  the 
weight  leaving  the  hand,  the  hand 
moves  faster  than  the  weight.  I  my¬ 
self  have  employed  the  camera  in  sport 
on  almost  innumerable  occasions  in  this 
wav. 

m/ 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  HIGH-SPEED  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS. 

Finally,  as  to  the  development  of 
high-speed  photographs.  Ordinary 
pyro-soda,  liberally  diluted  and  kept 
warm,  is  the  best  developer  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  By  “liberally  diluted”  I 
mean  about  three  times  the  dilution 
given  in  the  ordinary  formula.  I  never 
employ  bromide  of  potassium.  The 
temperature  of  the  developer  is  70  de¬ 
grees.  Pyro-metol  does  not  give  such 
good  printable  results  as  pyro-soda. 
Also,  sometimes,  even  in  high-speed 
photography,  over-exposure  occurs, 
and  then  pyro-metol  spells  ruin.  For 
ordinary  exposures  there  is  nothing 
to  beat  pyro-soda.  As  to  stand  de¬ 
velopment,  I  have  never  found  it  give 
better  results  than  the  ordinary  method 
whereas  it  does  introduce  a  liability  to 
chemical  fog  and  markings  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  nature.  One  point  I  may  men¬ 
tion  about  under-exposure  is  that  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  latent 
image  intensifies  by  being  left.  So  ex¬ 
perienced  a  photographer  as  Mr.  Gear, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  does 
not  believe  this  to  occur.  I  certainly 
obtained  one  very  suggestive  result 
through  leaving  a  plate  for  a  whole 
year,  and  then  developing;  but  for  a 
real  test  of  that  description  one  must 
be  very  exact,  and  use  two  halves  of 
the  same  plate,  developing  one  at  once, 
and  the  other  after  the  proper  in¬ 
terval,  precisely  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


IN  this  issue  will  be  found  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  recent  lecture,  “Some 
Practical  Considerations  in  High- 
Speed  Photography,”  delivered  by  Dr. 
Adolphe  Abrahams  before  a  Technical 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  throughout  with  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  reproductions  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  show,  but  the  reader  can 
comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  the 
different  examples,  through  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  descriptions  given.  Of  all 
the  workers  in  photography  who  write 
and  lecture  on  this  subject,  we  feel  sure 
our  readers  will  agree  that  none  sur¬ 
pass  Dr.  Abrahams  in  this  subject  or 
the  fullness  of  his  explanations.  Much 
has  been  written  regarding  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  speed  work  by  persons  well 
qualified  in  this  subject,  some  consider 
the  lens  as  the  most  important  for  con¬ 
sideration,  others  the  shutter,  while 
others  the  plate,  with  either  the  lens 
or  shutter,  or  both.  Dr.  Abrahams 
covers  all  these  points  in  his  address, 
and  also  the  matter  of  distance  from 
the  moving  objects  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed. 


SOME  time  ago,  if  our  memory 
serves  us  aright,  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  by  a  suburban  mu¬ 
nicipality,  or  civic  association,  where 
public  improvements  were  then  under 
way,  to  have  photographs  taken  from 
several  different  viewpoints,  of  the 
places  to  be  improved,  to  show  as  the 
years  go  on  the  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  town.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  idea  has  been  kept  up, 
but  we  certainly  do  feel  that  it  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  In  fact 
the  more  so  on  account  of  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  within  our  own  knowledge. 
In  explaining  to  a  visitor  to  our  vi¬ 
cinity  that  here  stood  the  old  mill  with 
the  old  water  wheel  and  race,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  which  is  now  converted  into  a 
park  with  a  charming  landscape,  and 
here  was  the  location  of  the  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole  and  skating  pond  in  winter, 
the  thought  flashed  that  if  only  some 
picture  to  show  the  reality  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  we  were  trying  to  explain  from 
memory  could  be  produced.  Many  a 
“boy”  returning  to  the  old  home  will 
feel  less  lost  if  confronted  with  some 
picture  of  the  town  as  he  knew  it. 
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THE  NEW  AMATEUR  PRINTER 

The  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  is  a 
new  electric  article  for  the  amateur 
who  does  his  own  finishing.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  latest  ideas  in  photographic 
printing.  Maximum  speed  in  printing 
is  assured  and  masking  and  exposure 
are  both  automatic.  The  construction 
is  simple  without  any  unnecessary  op¬ 
erating  in  manipulating  but  complete 
in  all  details. 

Combined  with  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  it  makes  the  amateur  his  own 
finishing  department. 

The  price  complete,  $5.00,  includes 
red  bulb  and  five  and  a  half  feet  of 
electric  light  cord  with  socket  (Mazda 
lamp  is  not  included  in  this  price). 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

photographers'  association  of 

AMERICA 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Photographers’  Association 
of  America  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Tuly  19th  to  24th,  inclusive. 

From  the  tentative  program  ar¬ 
ranged  those  attending  will  have  a 
very  busy  week. 

Beside  the  various  business  meet¬ 
ings,  quite  a  number  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held  daily.  Lectures 
will  be  given  by  well  known  persons 
on  matters  photographic,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  on  the  “History 
of  the  Development  of  Color-Photog¬ 
raphy  from  its  Beginning  to  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  Kodachrome,”  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated 
with  slides. 

An  automobile  race  by  professional 
drivers  for  a  purse  provided  by  the 
convention  will  be  held  on  the  Indian¬ 


apolis  Speedway.  This  race  is  ex¬ 
clusively  for  those  attending  the  con¬ 
vention. 

It  is  expected  that  this  convention 
will  be  the  largest  in  point  of  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  most  successful  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  central  location  which  has 
ever  been  held. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  ILLUMI¬ 
NATION  OF  BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
MANUFACTURE 

Visitors  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position  in  San  Francisco  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  wonderful  night  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  different  buildings. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  advise  that 
practically  all  the  lenses,  mirrors,  etc., 
used,  were  made  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  well  known  manufacturers  of 
photographic  lenses  and  accessories. 

The  great  435  foot  Tower  of  Jewels, 
with  its  125,000  cut-glass  jewels  or 
prisms,  is  the  most  dominant  feature, 
also  the  dome  of  the  Palace  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The 
spectacular  effect  depends  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  lenses  of  the  powerful 
searchlights  and  reflectors  used,  as 
does  also  the  electrical  substitute  for 
the  fireworks  display. 

The  value  of  the  mirrors  alone 
(7 2 3)  which  were  supplied  to  the  Ex¬ 
position  is  nearly  $50,000.  The  largest 
parabilic  mirror  being  60  inches  wide. 
In  addition  to  the  mirrors,  325  cylin¬ 
drical  diverging  glass  fronts  for  use 
in  searchlights  were  supplied. 

I  he  exhibit  of  the  company  in  the 
Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  is  of  interest  to 
professional  men  and  photographers 
and  the  public  generally  for  the  variety 
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of  scientific  instruments,  photographic 
lenses,  Balopticons  and  photomicro¬ 
graphic  equipment  on  view. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Bartholdi  Institute  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  has  removed  to  1 147  Broadway, 
near  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 
This  new  location  will  enable  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholdi  to  better  serve  his  pupils  and  be 
in  a  more  central  location  for  prospec¬ 
tive  pupils  and  clients.  Mr.  Bartholdi 
is  a  painter  of  considerable  merit  and 
gives  to  his  pupils  his  experience  of 
forty  years,  teaching  the  principles  of 
art  and  photography. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

G.  Gennert  is  the  American  agent 
of  the  Imperial  Flashlight  Plates.  Ex¬ 
treme  speed  is  the  advantage  claimed 
for  this  plate  and  its  use  generally  by 
press  photographers  is  a  sufficient  tes¬ 
timonial. 


THE  SPELL  OF  FLANDERS 

Edward  Neville  Vose — The  Page 

Company,  Boston,  Publishers. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  casual  reader  of  to-day  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  familiar  and  interested  in 
news  reports  of  happenings  in  Flan¬ 
ders  than  would  have  been  the  case 
of  a  year  ago.  Events  have  transpired 
within  that  time  and  within  that  terri¬ 
tory  which  will  always  stand  out  as  a 
vivid  spot  in  world  history.  How 
many  of  those  who  a,re  now  well 
posted  on  the  history  of  this  famous 
battle  ground  of  the  ages,  could  have 
recalled  to  memory  one-tenth  of  their 
knowledge  a  year  ago?  Yet  to  some 
this  war-stricken  region  has  always 
been  an  inspiration. 

The  “Spell  of  Flanders”  is  a  record 
of  a  vacation  tour  in  the  old  Flemish 
towns  of  Northern  Belgium  which 


AFTERNOON  IN  JULY 
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Floyd  Vail 
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ended  a  few  weeks  before  the  awful 
scourge  of  war  swept  across  it,  and 
obliterated  for  all  time  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  heritages. 

The  itinerary  of  the  tour  described 
was  to  follow  in  a  fairly  chronological 
sequence  as  far  as  possible  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Flemish  history,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  art. 

We  have  admired  the  splendid  and 
heroic  defence  of  the  Belgians  against 
overwhelming  odds  and  in  the  same 
measure  we  have  admired  the  patience 
and  skill  necessary  to  erect  some  of 
the  noblest  examples  of  mediaeval 
architecture  and  the  collection  of 
priceless  paintings  of  earlier  days. 

This  book  contains  twenty-two  chap¬ 
ters,  and  fifty-two  illustrations,  four  of 
which  are  in  color. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  June  issue  of  Portrait  contains 
among  other  interesting  features  the 
Hunter  and  Driffield  system  of  plate 
speed  testing  which  is  used  in  the 
Ansco  Company’s  research  laboratory. 

In  Chapter  VIII  of  the  Features  of 
the  Human  Face,  Mr.  Sidney  Allan 
deals  with  the  Chin  and  Ear,  as  a 
special  study  for  portraits.  The  pre¬ 
vious  issue  covered  Wrinkles  and  the 
Cheek.  This  series  of  studies  is  prov¬ 
ing  of  immense  value  to  photographers. 
The  cover  illustration  of  the  June 
number  is  Mr.  William  Louis  Koehne, 
the  well  known  Chicago  photographer. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

As  a  companion  to  the  Premoette, 
Sr.,  is  the  Premoette,  Jr.,  made  by 
the  Rochester  Optical  Division,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  It  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  No.  i  for  2p£  x  3 34  pictures, 
$5.00;  No.  1 A  for  2j^x4f4,  $8.00. 


The  camera  is  only  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  picture  it  makes  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  easily  in  the  pocket  or  a  lady’s 
handbag.  It  is  a  daylight  loading 
camera  and  is  fitted  with  a  Kodak 
ball-bearing  shutter.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  camera  invites  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  amply  repaid  by  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 

The  Premo  Catalogue,  describing 
these  and  many  other  desirable  models, 
free  at  your  dealers  or  mailed  upon 
request. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  Ansco  Port¬ 
folio  containing  the  1915  advertise¬ 
ments.  It  contains  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  which  have  appeared  in  the 
magazines  to  date,  except  those  in 
color  which  appeared  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Harper’s  Bazaar  for  May. 
These  advertisements  certainly  make  a 
favorable  impression,  and  ought  to  be 
instrumental  in  substantially  increasing 
the  sales  of  Ansco  products. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

HOT  WEATHER  PRECAUTIONS 

Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Photographic  Scraps,  Mr.  Harold 
Baker  has  this  to  say  regarding  the 
variation  of  temperature  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  plates  and  paper: 

Trouble  may  arise  in  hot  weather, 
with  plates  and  papers  which  nor¬ 
mally,  are  quite  proof  against  ordin¬ 
ary  variations  of  temperature.  I  think 
it  wise  to  take  precautions  not  only 
against  blisters  but  actual  melting  of 
the  gelatine  in  very  exceptionally  hot 
weather. 

In  a  large  town  it  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  ice,  but  few  photographers  would 
care  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
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of  using  it.  A  good  deal  may  be  done 
by  standing  the  developing  dish  in 
a  larger  dish  of  cold  water  from  the 
tap.  Solutions  may  also  be  kept  cool 
by  putting  them  into  stoneware  jugs, 
wrapped  around  with  cloths  kept  wet 
by  a  dribble  from  the  tap,  and  if  the 
jug  can  be  placed  in  a  draught  still 
quicker  evaporations  will  be  caused 
and  the  temperature  of  the  contents 
lowered. 

Precautions  should  be  taken  when 
fresh  solutions  are  made  up  as  the 
solution  of  crystals  usually  gives  rise 
to  cold.  Carbonate  of  potassium  is 
an  exception  as  its  solution  produes 
heat,  so  that  if  a  quantity  of  the 
dry  crystals  be  placed  in  a  glass  bot¬ 
tle  and  a  little  water  added,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bottle  may  be  cracked  off 
by  the  heat  produced.  Hypo  on  the 
other  hand  sets  up  intense  cold,  and 
I  have  found  a  jug  dissolving  crystals 
that  had  been  placed  one  winter’s  day 
on  a  wet  bench,  frozen  to  it.  If  a 
fresh  hypo  solution  is  made  up  for 
either  plates  or  papers,  therefore, 
it  should  be  warmed  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  other  solutions  before 
use,  or  the  other  solutions  must  be 
reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the 
hypo. 

When  we  have  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  with  our  solutions,  our 
troubles  are  not  always  at  an  end, 
because  the  gelatine  films  of  dry  plates 
may  be  damaged  by  drying.  I  have 
seen  negatives  absolutely  ruined  by 
the  melting  of  the  film,  when  they 
have  been  put  to  dry  in  a  hot  room, 
or  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  hot 
dull  damp  weather  a  plate  may  be 
spoiled  by  drying  too  slowly  and  will 
be  covered  with  small  pits  or  depres¬ 


sions,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  greater 
density,  which  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
a  micro-organism.  This  defect  oc¬ 
curs  chiefly  in  plates  having  a  very 
thick  gelatine  film. 

Most  of  these  difficulties  may  be 
prevented,  both  in  plates  and  papers, 
by  using  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit 
as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
washing  -  water  and  drained.  A 
simpler  remedy  and  one  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  good  many  years  without 
any  bad  effect  is  alum.  Certain  pro¬ 
ducts  call  for  its  use  less  than  others 
I  know  of,  but  when  a  spell  of  very 
hot  weather  comes  upon  us,  it  proves 
of  advantage  with  all.  I  find  it  most 
convenient  to  add  the  alum  to  the 
hypo,  and  if  double  the  quantity 
of  sulphite  of  soda  is  first  dissolved 
in  the  hypo  solution  the  addition  of 
potash  or  chrome  alum  will  cause 
only  a  slight  milkiness  in  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

The  possibilities  of  blisters  and 
melting  of  the  gelatine  are  not  the 
only  drawbacks  that  come  upon  us 
in  hot  weather.  Heat  accelerates 
chemical  action  so  that  plates  will 
be  more  rapid  and  developers  more 
energetic  in  hot  weather  than  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  this  often 
leads  to  over-exposed  and  over-de¬ 
veloped  negatives.  Exposures  should 
therefore  be  carefully  watched  and 
it  will  be  advisable  to  add  a  little  extra 
bromide  and  water  to  the  developer, 
and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  dark-room 
clock  to  see  that  development  is  not 
carried  on  quite  so  long  as  usual. 

If  the  user  of  photographic  mater¬ 
ials  finds  that  hot  weather  brings 
trouble,  what  must  it  be  for  the  chem¬ 
ist,  who  is  responsible  for  their  manu- 
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facture !  Gelatine  is  an  eccentric 
material  even  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  but  when  it  has  to  be  used  in 
exceptionally  hot  weather,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  modern  rapid  dry  plates 
or  papers,  one  wonders  that  a  special 
ward  does  not  have  to  be  set  apart 
for  mental  cases  sent  from  photo¬ 
graphic  works. 

r . . — .  -  •  •  •  - . 


A  METHOD  OF  GETTING  A  LINEN-EFFECT 
ON  ORDINARY  PAPER 

New  Tork  City. 

The  chief  article  needed  is  a  piece 
of  very  fine  quality,  light  colored,  silk 
chiffon.  A  lady  friend  or  relative 
can  easily  supply  you.  Nail  the  chif¬ 
fon,  which  should  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  negative,  to  a  smooth 
board  so  that  the  threads  should  be 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  form 
small  squares. 

Cut  out  a  mask  of  heavy  paper,  and 
spread  adhesive  on  one  side  of  it. 
Then  lay  it,  adhesive  side  down,  over 
the  chiffon  so  that  the  threads  run 
along  the  edges  of  the  mask.  Wait 
until  almost  dry  and,  having  taken 
out  nails,  pull  chiffon  gently  off  the 
board.  To  finish,  cut  surplus  goods 
off  around  the  edges  of  mask. 


To  print,  put  the  mask  between  the 
negative  and  paper  in  the  printing 
frame  and  expose  slightly  longer 
(about  i  and  of  usual  time). 

For  picture  shown  herewith  cream 
colored  silk  chiffon  was  used  and  the 
exposure  lengthened  from  eight  to 
nine  seconds. 

Carl  Thumin. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

To  those  interested,  the  Ansco  Com¬ 
pany  are  issuing  a  booklet,  “Who 
Won?”  containing  reproductions  «of 
the  first  five  prize  winners  in  their 
America’s  Loveliest  Woman  Contest 
and  the  names  and  number  of  award 
of  the  other  prize  winners.  The  prize 
pictures  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exhibition  in  San 
Francisco. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Colona  Developing  Paper,  made  by 
the  Sussex  Photo  Supply  Co.,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  a  grade  or  surface 
suited  to  any  negative.  It  is  made  in 
three  grades — Soft,  Normal  and  Con¬ 
tract;  also  three  surfaces — Glossy, 
Matt  and  Semi-Matt.  All  the  long 
scale  of  tones,  sparkling  high-lights 
and  details  in  the  shadows  are  well  re¬ 
produced.  Samples  and  price  list  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Assur  Colors,  made  by  Schering  & 
Glatz,  New  York,  has  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal  by  the  jury  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Max  Yoetter  is  making  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  Assur  Colors  at 
the  Exposition,  where  Messrs.  Scher¬ 
ing  &  Glatz  have  a  large  exhibit  of 
colored  photographs. 
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RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION. 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


HANDY  REDUCING  PASTE 

QUICKEST  and  SAFEST 
For  accurate  local  work  on  a  Dry  Negative 
1  Box  and  Directions,  30 cents 

L.  C.  BISHOP,  508  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Bartholdi  Institute  of  Photography 


Practical  Instruction  in  Photography, 
Photoengraving,  Illustrating  and 
Painting.  ESTABLISHED  1880 

1147  Broadway,  near  26th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Photographers  'VT, 

them  in  the  stores,  there  is  money  in  it. 

YOU  HAVE  THE  NEGATIVES,  WE  WILL  MAKE  THE  CARDS 

100  from  I  negative,  $  2.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,$  3.25 

300  from  1  negative,  4.20  from  5  to  1  0  negatives,  6.30 

500  from  I  negative,  6.25  from  5  to  10  negatives,  8.00 

1000  from  1  negative,  10.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,  12.50 

Delivery  from  3  to  5  days,  return  postage  10  cents  per  100 
Sample  card  and  complete  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  free. 

A  new  Post  Card  size  convertible  anastigmat  lens 
in  cells,  with  case,  will  cover  5x7  plate  wide  open, 
$18.00  post  paid. 

We  take  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  in  exchange. 
Ask  us  before  buying. 

WRIGHT  supplies  RACINE,  WIS. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  ao  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Elfingham,  Illinois 


STOP!  LOOK! 

Our  New  No.  ig  BARGAIN  LIST  which  is  now 
ready  is  better  than  ever,  contains  some  startling 
values  in  Cameras,  Lenses  anri  Photographic  Supplies. 
Imported  lea  and  Butcher  Cameras.  Headquarters 

for  Cyko  Paper. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

_ 111^  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


BARGAIN  LIST  127 

NOW  READY 

GREATEST  EVER ! 
WILLOUGHBY  &  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 

AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  hy 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

F-IIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
hy  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  york  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.A. 


WRENN’S 

LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


You’ll  Want  an  Album. 


If  there  is  anything  harder  to  keep 
track  of  than  loose  prints  we  have  yet 
to  make  the  discovery.  Even  the  prov¬ 
erbial  collar  button  is  hardly  more 
elusive.  We  put  the  prints  between 
the  pages  of  a  book  and  then  promptly 
forget  which  book  and  have  to  ransack 
the  entire  library  in  consequence.  We 
put  them  in  a  box  and  from  that  time 
on  that  box  seems  to  take  particular 
delight  in  secreting  itself  in  dark  cor¬ 
ners  and  out  of  the  way  nooks.  And  if 
we  put  them  in  an  envelope,  their 
ultimate  destination  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
the  waste  basket. 


bunch  of  loose  prints  dumped  out  of  an 
envelope  ever  could.  And  the  interest 
of  the  album  pictures  may  be  height¬ 
ened  by  their  arrangement,  titles  etc. 
An  album  provides  a  never-ending 
source  of  enjoyment  for  yourself  and 
your  friends — it  is  the  one  book  in  your 
library  whose  story  can  never  grow 
tiresome. 

Any  album  is  well  worth  while  but  it 
is  the  Kodak  Album  that  makes  a 
particular  appeal  because  of  its  obvious 
convenience.  Pocket  strips  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  its  pages  take  the  place 
of  paste  or  other  adhesive.  The  prints 


The  Kodak  Album. 


There  is  just  one  way  to  keep  pic¬ 
tures  and  that  is  between  the  covers  of 
an  album.  The  album  is  always  easy 
of  access,  any  one  of  the  line  of  Kodak 
albums,  for  example,  is  handsome 
enough  to  be  a  real  ornament  on  the 
library  table.  You  always  know  where 
the  album  is  and  between  its  protecting 
pages  the  prints  are  kept  clean  and 
untorn. 

Then  too,  the  prints  look  so  much 
better  nicely  mounted  on  album  leaves. 
They  show  up  to  their  best  advantage 
and  the  continuity  of  the  picture  story 
is  properly  maintained.  Vacation  pic¬ 
tures  grouped  together  on  succeeding 
pages  tell  their  interesting  story  in  a 
much  more  connected  fashion  than  a 


are  not  mounted  at  all — they  are  simply 
slipped  in  the  pocket  strips  from  which 
they  cannot  be  removed  except  by 
hand.  To  put  your  prints  in  the  Kodak 
Album  is  the  work  of  an  instant.  The 
cover  is  of  handsome  grain  leather  and 
the  leaves  are  black  with  linen  finish. 
The  price  ranges  from  $2.25  to  $3.50 
according  to  size  and  style. 

In  connection  with  the  Kodak  Album, 
or  in  fact  any  print  album,  the  wise 
amateur  will  provide  himself  with  an 
Eastman  Film  Negative  Album.  The 
Eastman  Film  Negative  Album  does  for 
negatives  what  the  Kodak  Album  does 
for  prints.  It  insures  the  negatives 
against  loss  and  protects  them  from  be¬ 
coming  scratched,  torn  or  soiled.  Now 
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Kastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


that  you  are  using  an  Autographic 
Kodak  the  preservation  of  your  neg¬ 
atives  becomes  even  more  necessary. 
The  important  data  appearing  below 
each  negative  should  be  easily  acces- 


Eastman  Film  Negative  Album. 


sible  at  all  times  or  much  of  its  value 
is  lost.  Besides  its  other  uses,  the 
Eastman  Film  Negative  Album  will 
provide  a  reference  book  that  will  soon 
become  invaluable. 

The  Price. 


For  100  negatives,  x  2>2  -  -  $0.75 

For  100  negatives,  2K  x  4 X,  or  smaller  .75 

For  100  negatives,  3%  x  4^ ,  or  4  x  5  -  1.00 

For  100  negatives,  3^  x  5><,  or  smaller  1.00 

For  100  negateves,  5  x  7,  or  smaller  -  1.50 


MAKING  THE  VACATION 
PRINTS. 

Naturally,  you  will  take  a  Kodak  with 
you — vacation  pictures  are  often  the 
best  of  all.  And,  naturally,  you  will 
take  along  a  Kodak  Film  Tank  so 
that  you  can  develop  your  films 
when  you  wish,  where  you  will. 
These  will  be  included  in  your 
vacation  kit  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  the  Kodak 
and  the  Film  Tank  alone  cannot 
contribute  all  the  fun  that  pho¬ 
tography  holds  for  you.  Your 
pleasure  in  the  finished  print  is  so 
great  that  you  no  sooner  take  the 
picture  than  you  want  to  see  it  in 
its  finished  form.  The  negatives  from 
the  Kodak  Film  Tank  offer  some  satis¬ 
faction  but  the  pleasure  cycle  is  not 
complete  until  you  have  the  print. 
History  tells  us  that  curiosity  killed  the 
cat.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  mortality 


among  amateur  photographers  has  not 
been  greater  because  their  curiosity  to 
see  the  finished  work  of  their  Kodaks  is 
all-consuming — and  yet  some  of  them 
must  wait  weeks  before  they  get  within 
range  of  a  finishing  department. 

Well,  why  not  finish  up  the  prints 
yourself  wherever  you  may  be,  whether 
it  be  the  primitive  camp  or  the  ultra¬ 
modern  summer  resort  ?  The  Kodak 
system  of  completeness  and  simplicity 
is  impervious  to  the  influence  of  envir¬ 
onment.  It  works  equally  well  in  the 
brown  stone  front  on  Fifth  Avenue  or 
the  rough  log  cabin  in  the  wilds.  The 
Kodak  Film  Tank  settles  the  problem 
of  developing  and,  as  far  as  printing 
goes — why  there  is  really  no  problem 
at  all.  If  gas  or  electricity  is  available 
well  and  good;  if  not,  why,  no  matter. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green  is  an  ideal  paper 
for  some  of  your  vacation  negatives, 
particularly  landscapes  or  marines  for 
the  natural  tint  of  the  paper  is  the  color 
of  field  and  water — and  Kodak  Velvet 
Green  prints  by  daylight  Wherever  you 
may  go,  you  cannot  get  a  great  ways 
from  daylight.  But  Kodak  Velvet 
Green  is  intended  for  the  occasional 
print — it  can  never  supplant  Velox,  for 
it  has  not  the  versatility  of  the  "ama¬ 
teur’s  own  paper."  Make  the  bulk  of 


your  prints  on  Velox  and  carry  your 
printing  light  right  in  your  vest  pocket 
— you  can  if  you  provide  yourself  with 
a  Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder. 

This  extremely  handy  little  apparatus 
provides  a  most  convenient  method  of 


Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


Kodak  “Maskit”  Printing  Frame. 


burning  magnesium  ribbon  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  It  comprises  at  once 
a  compact  magazine  for  storing  the 
ribbon,  a  convenient  holder  for  burning 
it,  and  a  ready  means  of  measuring 
definite  lengths  of  the  ribbon  for  print¬ 
ing  on  Velox  and  other  gas  light  papers. 
It  produces  an  intense  white  light  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  ribbon  projecting  from  the  end 
of  the  holder.  In  this  way  the  expos¬ 
ure  may  be  accurately  measured  and 
any  number  of  prints  exposed  exactly 
alike.  The  holder  contains  sufficient 


ribbon  for  approximately  three  hundred 
average  exposures. 

For  a  printing  frame  you  will  want 
the  Kodak  “  Maskit”  because  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  efficient  device  of  its 
kind  and  because  the  “Maskit”  locks 
the  mask  and  negative  so  tightly  to¬ 
gether  that  they  cannot  slip.  And  not 
only  does  it  prevent  slipping,  it  also 
insures  uniform  white  margins  on  all 
four  sides  of  the  print,  providing  stand¬ 
ard  size  paper  be  used.  In  other  words, 
no  trimming  is  necessary — and  that 
means  something  when  you’re  a  long 
way  from  a  trimmer.  The  Kodak 
“Maskit”  Printing  Frame  ranges  in 
price  from  forty  to  fifty  cents,  according 
to  size. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  little  space 
the  trays,  chemicals  (by  the  way,  be 
sure  they  are  E.  K.  Tested)  necessary 
for  the  developing  and  fixing  of  the 
prints,  occupy.  They  will  fit  in  almost 
any  old  place.  It  may  also  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise  to  find  the  pleasure 
these  trays  and  chemicals  help  to  make 
possible.  The  “other  half”  of  pho¬ 
tography  presents  one  of  its  most 
delightful  phases. 


A  first-aid  to  the  time  exposure . 


The  Universal  Clamp 

Virtually  a  pocket  tripod,  occupying  scarcely  more  room  in  the  pocket 
than  a  bunch  of  keys. 

The  unexpected  time  exposure  always  happens  and  the  chance  for  a  long 
desired  picture,  demanding  a  time  exposure,  is  quite  apt  to  present  itself  when 
your  tripod  is  safe  at  home.  At  such  times  the  Universal  Clamp  provides  a 
satisfactory  substitute. 

It  may  be  screwed  into  the  tripod  socket  for  any  Kodak,  Premo,  Brownie 
or  other  camera  of  standard  amateur  sizes,  and  attached  to  a  chair,  fence,  the 
front  board  of  an  automobile  or  other  object  which  may  be  at  hand. 

It  is  constructed  on  the  ball  and  socket  principle,  so  that  the  camera  may 
be  quickly  swung  into  any  position  desired. 

Price,  75  Cents. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  t  your  dealer's. 
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The  New  3^  KODAK 

H  as  the  autographic  feature  whereby  you  can 
date  and  title  your  films  at  the  time  of  exposure ,  is 
fitted  with  the  new  Kodak  Anastigmat f  7.7  lens — 
a  lens  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  definition 
(sharpness)  and  flatness  of  field  and  has  more  speed 
than  even  the  best  of  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with 
instantaneous  speeds  of  1/25,  1/50  and  \J100  of  a 
second  and,  of  course,  the  usual  time  and  “bulb” 
actions.  High  grade  in  every  detail. 

No.  3^  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3]f  x  5/4,  Kodak 

Anastigmat  lens  f.  7 .7 ,  .....  $27.50 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  ....  22.50 

.  K, 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  by  mail 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

is  a  new  thing — new  of  necessity,  embodying,  as 
it  does,  the  very  latest  ideas  in  photographic  print¬ 
ing.  Masking  and  exposure  are  both  automatic 
so  that  maximum  speed  in  printing  is  insured. 

Simple  in  construction,  simpler  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  but  complete  in  every  detail. 

The  combination  of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  and  the 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer  makes  every  amateur  his 
own  finishing  department . 

Supplied  complete  (without  Mazda  lamp)  but 
including  red  bulb  and  five  and  a  half  feet  of 
electric  light  cord  with  socket. 

Price,  $5.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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Take  along  a 


KODAK 
FILM  TANK 

and  develop  your  films  when 
you  wish,  where  you  will. 

‘  ‘  The  experience  is  in  the  tank.  ’  ’ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition, 
the  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  will  continue 
these  pictorial  contests  until  further  notice. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  September  30th,  1915,  so  as  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  November  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and 
other  notable  pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the 
same  as  heretfore,  -as  follows  : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  The  subject  for  this  competition  is 
“Outdoor”  in  landscape  or  figure. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards 
are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best 
to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface. 
Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  separately 
by  mail,  also  marking  data  on  back  of  each  print  or  mount.  Data  required  in 
this  connection:  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used. 
Also  material  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used;  those 
not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  The  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,”  and 
must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  September  30th. 
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$5.00 


You  can  make 
pictures  like 
the  one  below 
with  a 


Premoette  Jr. 


To  the  pleasure  of  being  out  of  doors,  this 
little  camera  adds  the  further  pleasure  of 
making  pictures  of  all  that  makes  the  out  of 
doors  worth  while. 

Just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  picture  it 
makes,  it  can  be  carried  in  even  a  boy’s 
pocket  or  a  lady’s  handbag. 

It  is  fitted  with  carefully  tested’ lens, 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  and  is  depend¬ 
ably  efficient  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Will  make  pictures  equal  in  quality 
to  those  made  by  the  largest  cameras. 

Loads  in  daylight  and  invites  by  its  ap¬ 
pearance  that  confidence  which  it  fulfills  in 
results. 


Prices 

Premoette  Jr.  No.  1,  for  2%  x  3%  pic¬ 
tures,  $5.00. 

Premoette  Jr.  No.  lA,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
theNo.  1,  but  for  2/4  x  4/^  pictures,  $8.00. 


Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Premo  catalogue  describing  these  and  many 
other  desirable  models  at  prices  from  $1.50  to 
$150.00,  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  promptly  mailed 
by  us  on  request. 


Made  with  Premoette  Jr.  No.  1 

( Actual  Size ) 
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IN  THE  SULTRY  HEAT  OF  MIDSUMMER 

USE  HAMMER  PLATES 


They  develop  and  dry  quickly,  with  thin,  firm  films  and 
little  tendency  to  frill.  Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red 
label)  and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all  round  work 
and  Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 


RES. TRADE  MARK 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840.  Incorporated  1892. 

Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 

Whalley  Ave.,  near  Dayton  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old- 
fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  made  of  a  gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  extra  heavy  stock,  (weighing  1  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.)  The  books  are  bound  in  Leather  backs  and  comers,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  word  Photographs  is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  s^wed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and 
sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4% x  5'-2  inches  -  -  Reduced  to  $1.00 
No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5}^  x  8  “  -  “  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7  x  10  “  -  “  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10x12  “  -  -  “  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  1 1  x  14  “  •  “  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  largest  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out 

NOTH: — Sizes  No.  i  and  2  will  be  discontinued  when  onr  present  stock  is 

exhausted,  order  now. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing 
Association,  135  w.  14th  street,  New  York 
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25 

CENTS 

WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

FOR  THE  NEXT 

3 

MONTHS 

That  means  that  you  will  get  13  copies 
of  a  photographic  journal  that  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner 
in  photography. 

You  will  find  more  features  in  the 
Amateur  Weekly  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
gazine  you  can  buy  for  $1.50  per  year. 
Cash  prize  competitions  are  offered  every 
week,  articles  that  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  avoid  wasting  plates  and  paper,  a 
Print  Exchange,  many  illustrations  ac¬ 
companied  by  full  data,  Ye  Olde  Curiosi- 
tie  Shoppe,  and  many  other  features. 

When  you  send  a  print  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  want  to  know  how  it  compares 
with  other  prints  sent  in,  we  send  you  a 
rating  card,  judging  the  print  for  Com- 
positon  Pictorial  (Quality,  etc.,  so  that 
you  can  find  out.  where  your  faults  lie 
and  improve  them.  With  the  new  year 
other  features  are  to  be  inaugurated  of 
like  value  to  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
improve  his  photographic  work. 

We  send  no  sample  copies,  because  the 
value  of  a  magazine  cannot  be  judged 
from  one  copy.  25  cents  is  a  small  sum 
and  invested  in  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Amateur  you  will  find  it 
return  a  hundredfold.  Send  it  to-day. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription .  $  .25 

In  Canada . 38 

Regular  subscription  price  per  year .  1.00 

In  Canada .  1.50 


Check,  U.  S.  stamps,  money  order,  coin, 
any  convonient  form  of  remittance. 

The 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

917  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IN  PEACE  OR  WAR 

METOL 

HAUFF 

is  always  the  same  and  always 
the  reliable  developer.  There 
is  no  substitute. 

1  oz.  bottle  .  .  $  .55 

X  lb.  “  ...  2.00 

X  lb.  “  .  .  3.75 

1  lb.  “  ...  7.00 

When  ordering 

Specify  HAUFF9 S 


A  glance  at  the  package  and 
label  will  enable  you  to  identify 
the  genuine. 


G.  GENNERT 

AMERICAN  AGENT 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  CAMERA 
KNOWS 


A  good  lens  when  he  sees  it  work.  That’s  why 
nearly  half  a  million  GOERZ  LENSES  have  been 
sold.  It  takes  years  to  win  a  reputation.  GOERZ 
LENSES  and  GOERZ  CAMERAS  have  won  it. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  to 


Where  extreme  speed  is  an  advantage  it 
is  well  to  know  that 


IMPERIAL  FLASHLIGHT  PLAIE8 

will  give  fully  timed  results  where  other  plates 
signally  fail. 

“THE  FASTEST  PLATE  OF  ALL,, 

Used  by  Press  Photographers  everywhere. 

TRY  IT.  BUY  IT. 


C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317-B  EAST  34th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS-A  Manual  of  Photography 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  Cfl 

plates,  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 


CHARLES  R.  GIBSON — The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents.— How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.'  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 


63  illustrations,  345,  pages. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 


$1.50 


W.  WALLINGTON— Chats  on  Photography 

Contents.— An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
the  Camera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 


Illustrated,  182  pages, 
12mo  Cloth,  net. 


$1.25 


Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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NEW  STYLE  WYNNE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER 

The  Wynne  Hunter  Meter 

This  new  style  meter  has  been  designed  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  simplicity,  convenience  and  efficiency, 
with  a  minimum  diameter  and  thickness  of  case,  the  case  being  only  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  beautifully  made  of  the  best  solid  nickel  and  opens  like  a 
watch.  On  the  right  side  of  the  open  case  is  the  Actinometer  with  standard  tints  and 
sensitive  paper,  on  the  left  hand  side  /of  the  case  the  two  scales  for  calculating  the 
exposures.  The  top  dial  is  interchangeable  so  that  scales,  according  to  either  F., 
U.  S.,(or  specially  divided  scales  for  autochrome  exposures,  can  be  instantly  substi¬ 
tuted  for  one  another.  When  ordering  please  specify  which  style  of  scale  is  desired. 

Price,  $2.75,  postpaid.  Top  Scale,  only  for  Autochrome,  35  cents  extra 


The  WEIGHMETER,  The  Latest  Photographic  Discovery ! 

Indispensable  to  Photographers,  Chemists,  Physicians,  or  anyone  engaged  in  weighing  chemicals 

The  Weighmeter  instantly  indicates  by  one  turn  of  the  dial 
exactly  what  weights  are  to  be  used  on  the  scale  for  any  given 
formula.  Saves  time,  trouble,  annoyance,  and  opportunities  for 
errors  in  making  the  usual  computations.  Beautifully  printed  in 
two  colors  on  ivory  celluloid,  and  iust  the  right  size  to  fit  the  vest 
pocket.  PRICE,  50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  Retail  Department  59  East  9th  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  new  postpaid  Mail-order  cash  catalogue.  Also  new  Ross  Lens  and  Camera  catalogue 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

"llnrltr  iluttitui 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY 

©he  Albemarle  Paper  manufacturing  (Ho. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and 
examples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadbv,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn, 
Rev.  D.  G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver, 
and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated : 

Introductory  and  Historical 
The  Dark  Room 
The  Camera 

The  Optics  of  Photography  (in  3  Parts) 

On  Selecting  a  Lens 
Focusing  the  Image 
The  Laws  of  Pictorial  Composition 
Exposure 

Development  of  the  Negative 
Time  Development 

The  Chemical  Theory  of  Exposure  and  D 
ment 

Orthochromatic  Photography 
Indoor  Photography 
Portraiture  :  Materials 
Portraiture  :  Lighting  and  Posing 
Portraiture  :  General  Remarks 
Architectural  Photography 
Architectural  Interiors 
Defects  in  the  Negative  and  their  Remedy 
Gelatino-Chloride  Printing-Out  Paper 
Collodion,  Albumen  and  other  Silver 
Platinotype 

Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers 
The  Carbon  Process 
The  Gum-Bichromate  Process 
Oil  Processes 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half 
red  leather.  Price,  $2.00.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid, 

on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  'West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 


:vel 


°P- 


Papers 


Miscellaneous  Printing  Processes 

Hand  Cameras 

Reflex  Cameras 

Stereography 

Enlarging 

Lantern  Slides 

Photo -Micrography 

The  Pinhole  Camera 

The  Wet-Plate  Process 

Emulsions  for  Dry  Plates  and  Films 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours 

Three-Colour  Negatives 

The  Lippmann  Process  in  Practice 

The  Colour  Salt 

Animated  Photography 

Photo-Engraving,  Collotype,  Etc. 

Retouching 

Photography  by  the  X-Rays 

Appendices  : 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 
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ID 

STAMPED 

. 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent—  the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 

contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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PORTRAIT  LENS  F=5. 

AN  INEXPENSIVE 

STUDIO  OBJECTIVE 

Made  o'f  the  -finest 
imported  ^lass 
carefully  ground, 
polished  and  mounted. 

Built  on  modification  ot*the  PETZVAL  FORMULA 
thus  ^ivin^  “ROUNDED"*  or  “STEREOSCOPlC"effect 
a o  desired  in  portraiture. 


SIZES"  3/4  x  4/4 
PRICES-  $15  2? 


‘ONE  OF  THE  COMPLETE  LINE 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


Optical 

? ROCHEST 


W) 

hesterT 


syepv 


Company 


NEW 


PRACTICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  SECRET 
OF  EXPOSURE 


Price  25* 


AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUD  - 
LISHING  COMPANY-  BOSTON.MASS 


PRACTICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


HOWTOCH05E 
6  USE  A  LENS 


These  books  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  June  and  July. 
Others  will  follow. 

Many  photographic  dealers 
have  them. 

Any  photographic  dealer 
can  get  them. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  them,  send  us  his 
name  and  50  cents  and 
we  will  mail  you  the 
three. 


American  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 

435  POPE  BUILDING  BOSTON,  MASS. 


USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills*  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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SATURDAY  WITH 
MV  CAMERA 


Saturday  With  My  Camera 

By 

STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  M.A.D.,Sc. 


JUST  the  book  for  the  Am- 
J  ateur.  Its  444  pages  are  full 
of  helpful  hints  covering  all 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  prac¬ 
tical  diagrams  and  plates.  For¬ 
mulae  are  given  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  A  new  field  is 
opened  for  the  amateur  who 
previously  had  hesitated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  proceed  on  new  subjects. 

AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

the  beginner  or  the  advanced  worker  in  photography 
The  retail  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50 


W  ith  over  C>,1L'  t1l"Klred 
Practical  Diagram* 
and  Plates 


LIPPINCOTT'S 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


NOW  IN  ITS  47  m  YE  AR 


As  a  special  inducement  we  will  include 
Saturday  With  My  Camera  ($1.50),  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo- 
graphic  Times  ($1.50)  for  ....  ZtdU 


OR 


A  year’s  subscription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
($3.00),  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  ($1.50),  andSatur- 
day  With  My  Camera  ($1.50)  for 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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REPRODUCES  ALL 

The  long  scale  of  tones,  sparkling  high-lights, 
details  in  the  shadows.  All  you  see  in  the 
negative. 

COLONA  paperT0 


A  grade  and  surface  suited  to  any  negative. 
THREE  GRADES 

SOFT  NORMAL  CONTRAST 
THREE  SURFACES 

GLOSSY  MATT  SEMI-MATT 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  TODAY 


Sussex  Photo  Supply  Co.  nen!tjon 


THE 


New  Record  Plate 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  AND 
GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Rapid  Emulsion  with  Snappy  Results 


Samples  and  Liberal  Discounts  to 
Professional  users 


C.  CENNERT 


24-26  E.  13th  St.,  New  York 
320  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
682  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


Styl  es  &  Cash 

PRINTERS 

Stat  loners,  Engravers 
Lithographers  and 
Blank  Book 
Manufacturers 

for  the 

Office,  Societies  and  Home 

Mail  Orders  receive  Prompt  Attention 
Estimates  Given 

Established  in  1865,  and  lor  over  Forty  years 
printers  of  the  Photographic  Times 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Another  Tessar  Triumph 

For  the  bright  light  of  sunny  times  or  for  the  dark  shadows 
of  overcast  days — if  you  want  every  exposure  a  triumph  of 
detail  and  clearness — no  matter  what  the  speed  of  the 
object— you  should  equip  your  camera  with  the 


tyauscli  [omb^eiss 

Tessar  [ens 

“MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT” 


The  surpassing  quickness  of  the 
Ic  Tessar,  with  three  times  the 
speed  of  the  ordinary  rectilinear, 
its  accuracy  and  great  power  of 
illumination,  overcome  obstacles 
that  otherwise  mean  failure  and 
disappointment.  Tessar  lib  with 
Compound  Shutter,  adjustable  to 
almost  any  hand  camera,  is  61% 
faster  than  the  ordinary  rec¬ 
tilinear  lens. 

TheConvertibleProtarVIIamakes 


a  most  versatile  lens  outfit.  With 
equal  focus  elements  the  speed  is 
F:6.3.  With  unequal  focus  ele¬ 
ments  we  have  three  lenses  in  one, 
and  we  may  add  further  elements 
to  make  the  Protar  sets. 

The  booklet  “What  Lens  Shall  I 
Buy?”  describes  the  best  lenses  for 
various  photographic  purposes. 
Ask  your  photographic  dealer  for 
a  copy  or  drop  us  a  postal — he  can 
also  arrange  to  let  you  try  a  lens. 


gausch  &  lomb  Optical  (5. 

626  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leading  American  Manufacturers  of  Projection  Lanterns  (Balopticons) ,  Microscopes  Stereo 
Prism  Field  Glasses,  Engineering  Instruments,  Range  Finders,  Searchlight  Reflectors, 
Ophthalmic  Lenses,  and  other  high  grade  optical  products. 
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We  are  just  as  eager  to  have  you  make 
good  prints  as  you  are — that’s  the  reason 
for 


VELOX 


a  photographic  paper  that  Jits. 


Use  the  new  Contrast  Ve/ox  with 
flat  negatives 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer's. 


.... 


mgijam 

.  •  - 


Styles  6r  Cash.  New  York. 


